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Some Masters of 
Lithography. 


By ATHERTON CURTIS. With 22 Photogravure 
Plates after Representative Lithographs, 
and Appendices giving Technical Expla- 
nations, and Bibliography. Small 4to, 
specially bound. Large Paper. Limited 
to 750 copies, numbered. $12.00 net. 


The author, who has been a zealous student oi liths- 
grapby as an art, has ca’efully selected a representa- 
tive group of the greatest lithographic artiste, in order 
toset forth the resources and the highest echievements 
of the art, from Senefeider to Gavarni. The twelve 
artists whose careers and work are presented in this 
elaborate volume inctu je Géricault, Bonington, Isabey, 
Delacrotx, Daumier, aud Raffet. These critical studies 
are the results of careful work, wh'ch has included the 
examination of over 15,000 prints at the Bibliothéque 
Nationale. The present revival of interest in litho- 
grapby as afine art renders this much-needed work in- 
dispensable for amateurs and otbers who are interest- 
ed in prints. 


The Beginnings of Art. 


By Ernst Grosse, Professor of Philosophy in 
the University of Freiburg. Anew volume 
ian the Anthropological Series, edited by 
Prof. FREDERICK STARR. _Iilustrated, 
12mo. Cloth, $1 75. 


This is an inquiry into the laws which control the 
life and development of art, and into the relations ex- 
isting between it and certain forms of civilization. The 
origin of an artistic activity should be sought among 
the most primitive peoples, like the native Austra- 
llans, the Mincop'es of the Andaman Islands, the Boto- 
cudos of South America, and the Eskimos; and with 
these alone the author studies bis subject. Their arts 
are regarded as a social phenomenon and asocial funt- 
tion, and are classified as arts of rest and arts of mo- 
tion. 
body by scarification, painting, tattooing, and dress, 
and then of implements, painting, and sculpture; 
while the arts of motion are the dance (a living sculp- 
ture), poetry or song, with rhythm, and music. 


The Aurora Borealis. 


By ALFRED ANGOT, Honorary Meteorologist 
to the Central Meteorological Office of 
France. With 18 Illustrations. Volume 
LX XVII, [uternational Scientific Series. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.75. 


While there have been many monographs in different 
languages upon various phases of this subject, there 
has been a want of a convenient and comprehensive 
survey of the whole fleld. Prof. Angot has cited a few 
illustrations of each class of phenomena, and. without 
encambering his book with a mass of minor details, he 
presents a picture of the actual state of present know 
ledge, with a summary both of definite results and of 
the points demanding additional investigation. 


The arts of rest comprise decoration, first of the | 
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Pioneers of Evolution. 


From Thales to Huxley. By EDWARD CLODD, 
author of ‘‘ The Story of Creation,” ‘‘ The 
Story of ‘Primitive’ Man,” etc. With 
Portraits. 12mo. Cloth, $1 50. 


This book attempts to tell the story of the origin of 
the Evolution idea in the works of the anctent philoso- 
phers and its elaboration by Lucretius; its eclipse dur- 
ing the middle ages under the supremacy of ecclesi- 
astical dogmas; and its renascence about ap. 1600, 
under the iufluence of discovery and Lord Bacon’s 
philosophy. Itthen shows how new concep’ions of 
the earth's h'story were suggested by the study of 
Geology, and of the history of 1ife by Biology. It nar- 
rates the building up of the doctrine of Evolution by 
Spancer—who formulated the theory as a whole the 
year preceding the publication of the Origin of Species 
—Darwin and Huxley. Reviewing the present condi 
tion of the question as to man and mind, it finally 
points out how the “ Pioneers of Evolution”’’ have led 
us “ by ways undreamed of at the start to a goal un- 
dreamed of by the earliest of them.” 


Ancient Greek Literature. 


By GILBERT MuRRAy, M. A, Professor of 
Greek in the University of Glasgow. The 
first volume in the Literatures of the 
World series, edited by EpmuND GossgE, 
Hon. M. A. of Trinity College. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.50. 


“ By dint of clear, freely moving intelligence, which 
is not overwhelmed by the mass of modern books, 
pamphlets, and articles (German especially) through 
which it has some to pass, and by dint, also, of a style 
at once compact and lucid, Mr. Murray has produced a 
book which fairly represents the best conclusions of 
modern scholarship with regard to the Greeks.”— 
London Times. 


“An illuminating history of Greek literature, in 
which learning is supplemented by literary skill, by a 
true sense of the ‘ bumanities.’ The reader feels that 
this is no book of perfunctory erudition, but a labor 
of love, performed by a scholar, to whom ancient 
Greece and her literature are exceedingly real and 
vivid. His judgments and suggestions are full of a 
personal, fresh sincerity. He can discern the living 
men beneath their works, and give us his genuine im- 
pressions of them.”—London Daily Chronicle, 


The Plant World. 


A Reading- Book of Botany. Edited by FRANK 
VINCENT, M.A., author of “Actual Afri- 
ca,” etc. A new volume in Appletons’ 
Home Reading-Book Series. Illustrated. 
12mo. Cloth, 60 cents, net. 

Botany is one of the most fascinating and instruc- 
tive fields for the young in the whole range of study, 
and no subject is better adapted to develop the mind 
and cultivate the observing powers. In this volume 
the endeavor has been to bring together such extracts, 
poetry as well as prose, from the best writings on the 
subject as will secure the lively interest that comes 
from broad and characteristic treatment. 





PRICE 10 CENTS. 








MR. CROCKETT’S NEW NOVEL, 


Lad’s Love. 


By S. R. Crockett, author of ‘‘Cleg Kelly,” 
‘*Bog-Myrtle and Peat,” ‘‘The Lilac Sun- 
bonnet,” etc. Lllustrated. 12m0. Cloth, 
$1.50. 


In this fresh and charming story, which in some re- 
spects recalls ‘‘ The Lilac Sunbonnet,’’ Mr. Crockett re- 
turns to Galloway and pictures the humor and pathos 
of the life which he knows so well. 


A Galahad of the Creeks. 


By S. Levett-Yeats, author of ‘The 
Honour of Savelli,” ete. No. 214, Town 
and Country Library. 12mo. Cloth, 21.00; 
paper, 50 cents. 

Mr. Yeats’s new novel offers a picturesque and dra- 
matic study of exciting episodes of Indian life in addt- 
tion to the working out of the special motive from 
which the title is drawn. In addition to this admira 
ble romance, another story is included fn the volume. 


A Spotless Reputation. 


By DorotHea GERARD, author of ‘The 
Wrong Man,” ‘‘An Arranged Marriage,” 
ete. No, 213, Town and Country Library. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


This is a novel of importance and special interest by 
an always popular writer. Her books are invariably 
readable and entertaining. 


Memoirs of 
Marshal Oudinot, 


Duc de Reggio. Compiled from the hitherto 
unpublished souvenirs of the Duchesse de 
Reggio by GASTON STIEGLER, and now 
first translated into English by Alexander 
Teixeira de Mattos. With two Portraits 
in Heliogravure. 12mo0. Cloth, $2.00. 


The True Life of Captain 
Sir Richard F. Burton. 


Written by his niece, GEORGIANA M. Srtis- 
TED, with the authority and the approval 
of the Burton family. 12mo. Cloth, with 
cortrait, $2.00. 


The Early Correspondence 
of Hans Von Bulow. 


Edited by his Widow. 
lated by ConsTaNce BACHE. 
traits. 8vo. Cloth, $4.50. 


Selected and trans- 
With Por- 





For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by mail on receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, 72 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Three Dollars per year, tn advance, postpaid, to any 
part of the United States or Canada; to foreign coun- 
tries comprised in the Postal Union, $4.00. 

The date when the subscription expires is on the Ad- 
dress-Label of each paper, the change of which to a sub- 
sequent date becomes a receipt for remittance. No other 
recetpt is sentunless requested. 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless made 
by registered letter,or by check, express order, or postal 
order, payable to “ Publisher of the Nation.” 

Whena change of address is desired, both the old and 
new addresses should be given. 

Address THE NATION, Box 794, New York. 

Publication Office, 208 Broadway. 





TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 


Fifteen cents per agate line, each insertion, 14 lines to 
inch. 

Twenty per cent. advance for choice of page, top of 
column, or outs, Cuts are not inserted on the first page. 

A column, $20 each insertion; with choice of page, $24. 

A page, $60 each insertion; front-cover page, $80. 

Advertisements must be acceptable in every respect. 

Copy received until Tuesday, 5 P. M. 





DISCOUNTS. 
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The NATION ts sent Sree to those who advertise in tt 
as long as the advertisement continues. 

The EDITION of the Nation this week is 12,100 
coptes. The Subscription List is always open to the in- 
spection of advertisers. 


tintin of the Wasson a may he seowaned 
in "Ease at Brentano’s, 17 Avenue de l’Opéra, 
and in London of B. F. Stevens, 4 Trafalgar 
aa American Newspaper Agency, 15 King 
a Street, aumans, W.C. 
ndon agent for advertisements, R, 
Fleet Street, E. C. apts 


Educatonal. 


FORNIA, Los Angeles, West 23d S 
MAkiioko UGH SCHOOL jor GIRLS. 


Mrs. GrorGE A. CASWELL, Principal. 





ConnECTICUT, Waterbury 
T. MARGARE 7° ‘S DIOCESAN 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. Spring term 
ns a 7 a Twenty-second year. The Rev. 
Francis Russell , D.D., Rector. Miss Mary R. Hil- 
lard, Principal 





DELAWARE, Wilmington, Franklin Street, 
HE MISSES HEBB'S 


Boarding and Day School for Girls will reopen 
September 24. 





ILLINOIS, Chicago, 1500-4 Title and rir Building. 
YICAGO COLLEGE OF LA 
Law DEPARTMENT OF LAKE FoREST Lei, 
Two and three-year course. For further information, 
address the Secretary, E. E. BARRETT. 





ARYLAND, Catonsviile. F 
ie "TIMOTHY" S SCHOOL for Girls re- 
opens September 23, 1896. Prepares for College. 
Heads Of School: Miss M. C. CARTER, Miss S. R. CARTER. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Belmont. . 
HE BELMONT SCHOOL.— Established 
1889. Private boarding-school for boys prepara- 
tory for college. Terms $500 to $600, depending on 
courses taken. Special terms to sons of clergymen, of 
army or navy Officers, and men in other professions. 
B. F. Harpina, A.M., Headmaster. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 9 Appleton Street. 
OSTUN NORMAL SCHOOL of House- 
hold Arts, established by the late Mrs Mary HE- 
MENWAY, under the name of Boston NoRMAL SCHOOL OF 
COOKERY, will reopen Sept. 29. Adaress the Director, 
Miss AMY Morris Homans. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 9 Appleton Street. 
OSTON NORMAL SCHUOL OF GYM- 
nastics—(Established in 1889 by the late Mrs. 
Mary Hemenway.) _ year will begin Sept. 29. 
MY MORRIs HOMANS, Director. — 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY Law School. 
Address the Dean 
EDMUND i. BENNETT, LL.D. 
MASSACHUSETTS Duxbury. 
OWDER POINT SCHOOL.—Prepares 
oe Scientific School, _ Caeane, or business. Indi- 
vidua El y classes for young pore 
ame oon nos a, life. FB. Ksarp, 8.B, (M.I 
MASSACHUSETTS, Waban, 10 miles from Boston. 
TINDSOR HALL SCHOOL 
Prepares girls for Radcliffe and other Colleges. 
Studies elective in other courses. 
Comfortable home. 
Dr. CHARLES H. CLARK, Principal. 














MICHIGAN, Orchard Lake. 
A ICHIGAN MILITARY ACADEMY. 
—20th year. Prepares for leading universities. 
Graduates are now in Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Cor- 
nell, and University of Michigan. New gymnasium 
50x150 feet. Address COLONEL Rogers, Supt. 





NEw YORK CITY, 30, 32, 34 Easth 57th Street. 
HE PEEBLES & THOMPSON 
School for Boarding and yo Pupils 
will reopen October 4 
Miss D. E. MERRILL, Mis: 
Mrs. S.S. Van Lazer, 
Principals and Proprietors. 


s L. A. BUSHEE, 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 
RS. COMEGYS’ AND MISS BELL’S 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
will reopen October 1. Students prepared for college. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine Street, 
ISS ANABLE’S Boarding and Day 


School for Young Ladies. Estab. in 1848. Circu- 
lar on application. 


HE SAUVEUR SUMMER SCHOOL 
of Languages, at Amherst College, Mass. Twenty- 
second Session—July 5 to August 13. For programme, 
address -Miss F. M. MA on Amherst, Mass. For par- 
ticulars sg circulars of L. Sauveur’s Works, address 
r. L, SAUVEUR, 4613 Ellis Ave., Chicago, Th. 


T. AGNES’ SCHOOL, Albany, N. Y.— 
Under the direction of Bisho Doane. 27th year. 
Miss ELLEN W. Boyp, Principal. 


School of Drawing and-Painting 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, 
Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 
TWENTY-FIRST YEAR. NOW OPEN. 


in drawing the cast and from life, in 
decorative also in arses 
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Educational. 


DIVINITY SCHOOL 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
An Undenominational School of Theology 


The School has twelve instructors connected with 
several different denominations. 

Only college graduates eligible ‘for the degree of B.D. 

Elective courses cover seventy-nine hours a week. 

Courses in Harvard College are open without charge. 

a opportunities are offered for post-graduate 
stu 

of The 58 Graduates and Resident Graduates of the 
last three years, 4 are stiil in the School, 2 are Profes- 
sors, 2 are preaching in Bapt st churches, 2 in churches 
of the Disciples of Christ, 5 in Methodist, 13 in Ortho- 
dox Congregational, 6 in Presbyterian, and 17 in 
Unitarian churches. 


Tuition Fee, $150 per year. 


For further information address ROBERT S. MORISON, 
Secretary of the Faculty, Cambridge, Mass. 


University of Michigan. 


SUMMER SCHOOL. 


July 7—August 18. 


Courses will be offered in all leading Academic stu- 
dies; also in Law, Engineering, Bacteriology, Histolo- 
gy, and enoseatenhy. For full announcement apply to 

Secretary, JAMES H. WADE, ANN ARBOR, MICH. 








New York University. 
SUMMER COURSES. 


Third session July 5-August 13. Twenty ninecourses 
in Mathematics, Science, Languages, and Pedagogy. 
A delightful suburban locality in New York city. For 
announcement apply to the Secretary, 


CHAS. B. BLISS, 
University Heights, New York City. 


Miss Baldwin's School for Girls, 


BRYN MAWR, PA. 
Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College. 

Miss FLORENCE BALDWIN, Principal. Within six years 
more than sixty pupils have entered Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege from this school. Certificate admits to Smith, 
Vassar, and Wellesley. Diploma given in both Generai 
and alldive. Preparatory Courses. Fine, fire-proof 
stone build 25 acres beautiful grounds. For cir- 
cular. address ‘the Secretary 








Cortina Method } (3 3 2; 
SPANISH. 
FRENCH. 
ENGLISH. 
IN 20 LESSONS, cloth, each, $1.50. 


FRENCH specimen copies of Books I. and Il., 30c. 


Other TEXT-BOOKS. Send is inguimes Academy of 
Languages, 44 West 34th St,, N. Y 


THE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL. 


A Select ee for Girls. Comforts of home. 
Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN is of eueeeeee. 
TGA MBRIDGE, MA 





Teachers, etc. 
7. WOULD LIKE TO ENGAGE A THO- 


roughly educated and cultured young man quali- 
fied for position of Headmaster in a large boarding- 
school for boys. Graduate of Theolo; preferred. 
Liberal salary Address Emeritus, care Nation. 


TUDENT OF GERMANIC PHILO- 
logy and Literature, four years’ postgraduate 
study abroad, ag year’s experience, seeks college 
position. Addre 
F,W.F.,4 i Nettlebeck St., BERLIN. GERMANY. 











HAR VARD M.A. 
Man, aged 25, with teaching experience (col- 
lege), wants a position to teach Latin and Greek in a 
private or yy rte school or college. Very best 
references. 


ae tee Teaching, Coaching, or Tu- 
toring. United States History and Latin spe- 
cialties, ELIZABETH M. AsH, B.A. (Woman’s College of 
pened 1894; M.A. (University of Pa.), 1896. 
Address E. M. ASH, 2136 Bolton Ave., Baltimore, Md. 


Ff. KRAFFT, EXPERT TUTOR. 

We refer toa few of the best New York fam- 
ilies, whose sons we have prepared ae college. Ad- 
dress 38 East 49th St., New York Cit; 


df SPECIALIST IN aoe three 
desir 


dress B., Nation office. 











years’ experience as Instructor and Principal, 
es engagement in either gapect Anal next fall. 
dress “ History,” care of the N 


Og SW. STONE, a utor for Har- 
vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Bosto 

















April 15, 1897] 


The Nation. 











Teachers, etc. 


NINSTRUCTOR IN THE MASSA- 

chusetts Institute of Technology and graduate 

of the Johns Hopkins University (A.B. and Ph.D.), 

who has spent two summers in travel in Europe, de- 

sires to tutor during the coming summer. Mathema- 
tics a specialty. Address N., care Nation. 








ANTED—Translator for work upon an 
important historical work now in course of 
preparation. Reply, giving full particulars, experience, 
and any hao training that would fit one cond _ 
work. Address ‘* TRANSLATOR,” care of The Nati 





GENTLEMAN WHO HAS BEEN 
teaching for a ener of years desires to buy 
an interest in a Day Sc 
Not particular as to locality. 
Addre: A. M., Hatien office. 


SPECIALIST IN LATIN, 

Ph.D, five years’ experience, three years in pre- 
lace, desires a chair of Latin for coming yee in 
Address 


sent f 
-~ college in — or Middle States 
care Nation. 


SPECIALIST IN LA TIN OF SE- 

years’ experience in academy and college, 

Pb.D. of ‘Coonell University, desires a college position. 
Excellent piciencnmes Address E, E., care of Nation. 


School amie 


HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 

EVERETT O. Fisk & Co., Props., 4 Ashburt’n PI., Bos 
ton; 70 5th Ave.. N. Y ; 355 Wabash Ave., Chicago; 1242 
12th St., Wash.; 420 Cent Bdg , Min’ ‘apolis; 728 Coo - 
Bdg., Denver; 107K. & P. Bdg., Kansas City; 25 King 
Toronto; 525 Stims’n Bk., Los Angeles. Ag’cy Man. ony 





ILBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
24 State St., Albany, N. Y.—Provides schools of 
all grades with competent teachers. Assists teachers 
in obtaming positions. HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager. 





R COLLEGE POSITIONS 
IN WEST, 
Apply to ALBERT & CLARK, Pullman Building, Chicago. 





CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ 
Agency. Oldest and best known in the U.S. 
Established 1855. 8 East 14th St., N. Y. 








An A enc is valuable in proportion to its in- 

4 ¥ tiuence. If it merely hears of va- 
cancies and tells that’ is something, butif itis asked to 
you about them recommend a teacher and rec- 


ommends you, that is more. Ours 
CW. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N.Y, ReCOMMMEeNAS 








i ae ree Amat HY CTY. 
HAND-PAINTED 
SHINGLES 


That’s what those colored with 
CABOT’S CREOSOTE 
SHINGLE STAINS 


look like. The grain of the wood shows 
through, and each shingle gives beauti- 
ful light and shade effects. They look 
better, wear better, and are 50 per cent. 

cheaper than paint. ‘‘ Wood treated with 
Creosote is not subject todry rot or other 
decay.”—Century Dictionary. 


Stained wood samples, with color-studies, sent on 
application. 


SAMUEL CABOT, 71 Kilby St., Boston, Mass 


AGENTS AT ALL CENTRAL POINTS. 








Tours. 


EUROPE. 


PRIVATE PARTIES.—Comprenensive 
service in travel—careful and _ thorough sight eae 
11th season. Special party for Southern route May 29. 
Mrs. M. D. FRAZAR, 
70 Globe Building, Boston, Mass. 


SEA TRIPS FOR PEOPLE OF LEISURE. 
Delightful SUMMER VOYAGES ALONG 
THE ATLANTIC CoasT TO TEXAS. 
\\ GEORGIA, FLORIDA. Excursion 
Tickets to all Resorts in Texas, Mex- 
ico, California, Colorado, Georgia, 
Florida, ete. Our 60-page booklet. 
“Summer Excursions,” mailed free. 
MALLORY STEAMSHIP LINES, Pier 20, ER, N. Y, 


BICYCLING IN GREAT BRITAIN. 

A physician of experience in the care of boys will 
take a small party through England and Scotland dur- 
—— and August 

efers by fon a to Dr. David W. Cheever, Bos- 
ton: Dr. F C. Shattuck, Boston; Edward E, Hale, D.D , 
Boston Address E. C, STOWELL, M D., 
502 Beacon St., Boston 


BICYCLE TOUR TO EUROPE. 


70 DAYS, $375. Address for circular, 
H. B. HIEGEL, Arcanum, O 


H ? To Europe. (9th sea- 
Kimball’s Tours To Esrope, (ith sen. 
sails June 23. Moderate price, comprehensive 
route. Address EDWIN C. KIMBALL, 56 Summer 
St., Boston, Ma Mass. _ 


UNICH. GERMAN Y.— PENSION 
yi NORDLAND. Schellingstrasse 10, I (near Lud- 
wigstr.). Very central. Comfortable and refined home 
for ladies and families. Terms moderate. American 
and English references. 


OM EU ROPEAN TOURS. 


15th Year. karo | *-tpamaeaaaga Parties limit- 
¢ 
MAME Dr.& Mrs. H.S. PAINE, Glens Falls N.Y. 














ed. Conducted 





Smell, select } pe of ladies. 


Europe Peusocr aes 


Heights. bebe. x Y. 


ACA TION TRIP TO EUROPE, CON- 
ducted a an experienced Sa Wiil sail 
from New Yor hot for programme t 
_ Miss! SARAH | NAGEL otel A tamont, "Baltimore, , Md. 


ACATION TRIP TO EUROPE. 
Specially planned for rest and recreation. Terms 
most reasonable. For full particulars, address 
Prof. H. B. RICHARDSON, Amherst, Mass. 


EUROPEAN BICYCLE TOUR. 


Allexpenses. 70 days. $420. 
__C. H. SMITH, 218 Woodward Ave.. Detroit, Mich. _ 
ANNUAL SUMMER TOURS. Few va- 
EUROPE. cancies in select and small party per- 


sonally conducted by Prof. CAMILLE THURWANGER, 
now forming 31 Pierce Building, Boston. 


EUROPE 


TOURS Special Select European. 12th Season, 








Personally Conducted Tours, $250 
Pry u rere. All expenses paid. FRANK 
R, 93 Nassau Street, New York. 





= ee address Mrs. M. A. er 
502 Kedford Ave., Brooklyn, v. 





BEST AND CHEAPEST TOURS. SAIL 


EUROPE. June. Will pay 2,000 Fr. to person 


getting dozen tourists. INTERNATIONAL PRESS, ton 
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Copy- 
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writeto Farwell & Rh 





OU may not be worthy to smoke the ‘ARCADIA’ 
MIXTURE.’” 


—J. M. B—, in 


‘* My Lady Nicotine.” 


Send 25 cents for sample to 


THE SURBRUG CO., 37 Dey Street, N. Y. City. 








French and German 


BOOKS. 


The latest French and German Books 
Are promptly imported and kept for sale. 
All Standard Works continually in stock. 
Write for new list of late Fiction. 


BRENTANO’S, 


31 Union Square, New York. 


World - Literature 


ALL LANGUAGES~—ALL SCIENCES 
AMERICAN & FOREIGN 


Lemckes Buechner 


812 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


LIBRARIES 


Library Catalogue Mailed Free. 
LISTS PRICED GRATIS. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 


Wholesale Books, 5 & 7 East 16th St., New York. 


A COMMAND OF 
FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, 


Acqu:red by practising eae to 
HOW TO THINK IN FRENCH, $1.00. 
HOW TO THINK IN GERMAN » $1. 
HOW TO THINK IN SPANISH, 51. 50. 


By Prof. Cuas. F, ay of Stevens pete of Techno- 
logy, Hoboken, N 


For class-room or self- ol 
At-your bookseller’s or from the Author. 


ELLIS & ELVEY, 


Dealers in Old and Rare Books. 
CATALOGUES OF CHOICE BOOKS AND ILLUMI- 
NATED MANUSCRIPTS published periodically. 

Rare Early English yr ay Early Printed Books in 
Bilack-Letter, Ancient Artistic Bookbindings,rare Prints 
and Autgereni etc. Only fine specimens are dealt with. 

EW BOND STREET, LONDON, W 
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Nearly Ready. 
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Summer in Arcady, 
The Kentucky Cardinal, 
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A landmark in American literature, showing the influence here of that revival of the historic sense in fiction so marked across the sea. A 
strong, graphic picture of a critical period in the history of the United States, the post revolutionary times of a century ago. . 


The 
National Movement 
in the 
Reign of Henry III. 


AND ITS CULMINATION IN THE BA- 
RONS’ WAR. 

By OLIVER H, RICHARDSON, A.B., 
Professor of History in Drury College. 
12mo, cloth. Price $1.50 net. 

This brief history, based upon careful 
research and abounding in citations from 
original authorities, is designed for a stu- 
dents’ book of reference, but will! interest 
the reading public by broad treatment and 
popular literary style. It aims to portray, 
first, those movements which tendea to de- 
nationalize England by perversion of her 
constitution through the influence of the 
— doctrines of thirteenth-century 

rance and the Empire Church; and, se- 
cond, those counter movements, beginnings 
of revolt from Rome, which at length re- 
sulted in the —_ of national princi- 
ples and the establishment of a national 
and popular constitution. 
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For Students. 


By JAMES BRYCE, [1P., 

with the assistance of JESSE MACY, 
Professor of Political Science, Iowa College. 

The work in this form is specially adapt- 
ed to use as a text-book in schools and col- 
leges, being revised and abridged for stu- 
dents’ use. 
One Volume, 12mo, cloth, $1.75 net. 

“TAs a text-book on American govern- 
ment] this abridgment of Mr. Bryce’s great 
work is a in many ways to anything 
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AMERICAN HISTORY AS TOLD 
BY CONTEMPORARIES. 


By ALBERT BUSHNELL HART, 
Professor of History, Harvard University. 


Vol. I. ERA OF COLONIZATION. (1492-1689.) Ready in May. 


Vol. I BUILDING OF THE REPUBLIC. 1689-1783.) 
In preparation. 


Vol. Ill. NATIONAL EXPANSION. 1783-1845.) To follow. 
Vol. IV. WELDING OF THE NATION. (1846-1896.) To follow. 


This series is made up entirely from the original 
sources of American history, the records and narratives 
of men who witnessed and shared in the events which 
they describe. Extracts, long enough in each case to give 
some idea of the writer's style are arranged in a logical 
sequence, so as to make up a general account of the times 
from the first voyages to the present day. To each vol- 
ume is prefixed a Practical Introduction on the use of 
sources by teachers, students, pupils, libraries, and read- 
ers, with a bibliography of the most valuable sources and 
collections. 

It is hoped that these volumes may aid in the proper 
teaching and study of American history, by putting 
within the reach of classes some of the illustrative ma- 
terial which supplements and makes more vivid the regu- 
lar narrative histories. Every pains will be taken to 
make exact transcripts, and to suggest proper secondary 
accounts parallel with the narratives selected. 
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tution. 


A COMMENTARY ON ITS NATURE AND 
GROWTH. 


By JESSE MACY, M.A., 
Iowa College. 


Cloth, 12mo, $2.00 net. 


A very useful introduction to Bryce’s 
American, Commonwealth, supplying a 
knowledge of English institutions which 
Mr. Bryce presupposes his readers to pos- 
sess. 


‘* Ample knowledge, orderly statement, a 
simple, clear style, illuminating detail, 
touches of racy humor, the conception of 
government, not as a thing apart from the 
people, but as a form of national life, . . . 
these and other good things will be found 
in this book.”’—The Springfield Republican. 

‘‘An admirable history of the develop- 
ment of the political system of Great Brit. 
ain. Indeed, it is an admirable history of 
our own political system .. . For lu- 
cidity of treatment it seems to us the best 
volume on the Constitutional history of 
England that can be put into a student's 
hands.”°—Zhe Outlook. 


“It is a thoughtful study, clear, terse, 
fair, and instructive."—The Inter Ocean, 
Chicago. 


A Hand-Book of 
Greek Constitutional 
History. 


By A.H. J. GREENIDGE, M.A., 
Lecturer in Ancient History, Brasenose Col- 
ege, Oxford. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, $1.25 net. 


A new volume in the Series of Hand- 
books of Archeology and Art, to which 
belongs Gardner’s Greek Sculpture, etc. 





Edited by Professor J. B. Bury, author of “A History of the Later Roman Empire.’’ Uniform with ‘‘ Twelve English Statesmen.” 


Crown 8vo. Cloth. Price 75 cents each. 


The new series does not aim at including every statesman who has made his mark in the history of his country; it is necessarily limited to a selection 


from those who have exercised a commanding influence on the general course of European affairs, an 


impressed their memory deeply on the minds of men. 


MARIA THERESA. By Rev. J. Franck Bricut, D.D., Master of University College, Oxford. 
This covers the period from 1740 to 1770, which thirty years included the War of the Austrian Succession and the Seven Years’ War. 


JOSEPH Il. By Rev. J. Franck Bricur. A direct continuation of the preceding. 


** At once learned, lucid, instructive, and full of genuine historic insight."\—The Times (London). 


RICHELIEU. By Ricnarp Lopes, M.A., University of Glasgow. 


From The Philadelphia Evening Bulletin: 


‘*The author’s sufficiently compact work traverses a field of inquiry of the 
most bewildering interest to the enlightened student of French history. . . . 
Professor Lodge has accomplished his difficult task with unqualified success.’ 


PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED: 


PHILIP AUGUSTUS. By Wituiam Hotpen Hurron, B.D. 


From The Boston Evening Transcript: 





‘**No one will fail to appreciate the importance of the subject of this par- 
ticular volume to any reader who desires to understand what have been the 
relations between England and France in all the subsequent years.’* 


Send for a list of Books on History, Economics, and Philosophy. Part V. 0f the Educational Catalogue published by 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, APRIL 15, 1897. 


‘The Week. 


Five months ago the city of Chicago, 
deeply moved by a national fright over a 
formidable assault upon the country’s 
credit and stability, gave McKinley a plu- 
rality of 56,000 votes. Last week the 
same city gave a Democratic candidate, 
standing on a free-silver platform, a plu- 
rality of 77,000 votes. What isthe mean- 
ing of this change? It is admitted that 
the chief reason for it was the return 
to the Democratic party of the hard- 
money Democrats who supported Mc- 
Kinley. They went back, in spite of the 
free-silver platform, because of their dis- 
gust with the course of the Republican 
party at Washington in shelving cur- 
rency reform and bending all its energies 
upon the “jamming through”’ of a se- 
cond McKinley tariff bill more odious 
than the first. They went back, not be- 
cause they have been converted tu free 
silver and Bryanism, but because they 
have found Republican promises of pa- 
triotic conduct to be worthless. An odious 
high-tariff bill, a strangled arbitration 
treaty, a sop to free silver in a proposal 
for another international monetary con- 
ference, and refusal to give any attention 
to currency reform—these are not induce- 
ments for hard-money Democrats to re- 
main inside’ the Republican party. The 
return of these disgusted voters to their 
party was the chief reason of the Chicago 
overturn, but there were others only a 
little less powerful. Weariness of Repub- 
lican machine rule was one, and desire 
for more liberal exciss regulations was an- 
other. Then, too, the opposition was 
divided into three sections, while the 
Democrats were united. 








We cannot adopt the view that “the 
chief factor contributing to the election 
of Carter Harrison as Mayor of Chicago 
was his often-proclaimed hostility to de- 
partment stores.’’ This view appears to 
be based upon insufficient knowledge as 
to the attitude of candidates and parties 
in Chicago on the subject in question. 
Both the Democratic and Republican 
platforms denounced these stores, and 
the Republican candidate proclaimed his 
hostility as openly and vigorously as Har- 
rison did. The Republican platform de- 
clared the department store to be “one 
of the growing evils of our city,’ and 
favored the ‘‘ wiping out”’ of it by legis- 
lation. The Democratic platform called 
it a ‘‘vicious’’ system, and pledged the 
party to “use all lawful means for its 
correction.’? Of the two utterances, the 
Republican seems to be a trifle the 
stronger, for a pledge to ‘‘wipe out”’ is 
more explicit than one to ‘‘ correct.”” The 








hater of the department store is not a 
believer in half-way measures, and he 
is more likely to be a wiper-out than a 
mere corrector by lawful means. If this 
issue had been the controlling one in 
the election, the Republican candidate 
should have been successful. 





The fight against the department store 
is really the old fight against ‘‘ cheap- 
ness,’’ and there is no doubt whatever 
that the Republicans have the first lien 
on this issue. They invented it in 1888, 
and used it with great vigor in the cam- 
paign of 1890. Ex-President Harrison 
gave the first striking version of it when 
he said in a speech, in 1888, that a ‘‘de- 
mand for cheaper coats seems to me ne- 
cessarily to involve a cheaper man and 
woman under the coats.’’ Mr. McKin- 
ley said in 1890 that ‘*‘cheap’ and ‘ nas- 
ty’ go together,’’ and that ‘‘ cheap mer- 
chan‘lise means cheap men, and cheap 
men mean a cheap country.’’ Senator 
Lodge remarked about the same time, 
with his customary breadth of view, that 
the ‘‘ cry for cheapness is un-American.”’ 
Mr. Henry Carey Baird took a similar 
view by saying that ‘‘cheapness is the 
fetish of the Englishman.” It was not 
till Mr. Bryan’s nomination that the De- 
mocratic party sought to snatch this 
great issue from the Republicans. Mr. 
Bryan was forced to denounce cheapness 
because he favored a dollar which would 
buy only half as much as the gold dollar, 
and was obliged to tell the laboring peo- 
ple of the country that the dollar they 
were earning was a curse because it 
bought too much. The complaint against 
the department store is that it gives peo- 
ple too much for their money, enables 
them to make their money go further, 
and thus makes life easier for them. 
This is, as any one can see, the Harrison- 
McKinley-Lodge complaint about cheap- 
ness; and Democrats commit flat bur- 
glary when they seek to make it their 
issue. Lodge ought to show them up in 
the Senate. 





Senator Caffrey has distinguished him- 
self many times as a legislator of the very 
best type. Among Southern statesmen 
who have adorned the national councils 
since the war by high intelligence and 
conscientious discharge of duty, he ranks 
with the late Senator Lamar, who refused 
to vote for free silver when instructed so 
to do by the Legislature of his State. He 
has now won admiration anew by his let- 
ter to the President of the New Orleans 
Board of Trade, in which he refuses to 
support the Dingley tariff bill, although 
that bill offers an advantage of half a 
cent per pound to the sugar-planter of 
Louisiana over the present tariff. Mr. 
Caffrey is himself a sugar-planter, and 





therefore speaks with authority when he 
says that sugar-planting is as prosperous 
now as any branch of agricultural indus- 
try, and therefore has no claim on Con- 
gress for additional protection. Apart 
from that, he says that by the Dingley 
bill ‘every man, woman, and child in the 
United States is placed under tribute to 
corporate greed and private rapacity,”’ 
and that he will have no part or lot in 
such a scheme of injustice and rapine. 
Rather than do so he would resign his 
position as Senator. It is a mistaken po- 
licy, too, he tells the Louisiana planters, to 
join a party which put sugar on the free 
list as soon as it thought that it could 
dispense with the revenue obtained there- 
from. Although the Republican party 
may abandon or neglect the monetary 
policy which brought it into power; 
although the Democratic party may ignore 
for the time being its traditional tariff 
policy, he will not absudon his principles 
at the bidding of a few Louisiana plant- 
ers and a few merchants who handle their 
crop. The letter is a bugle-blast which 
ought to find echoes all over the country, 
among Republicans as well as Democrats, 
awakening the consciences of both. 





The Wilson bill is working even more 
than its wonted distress in Boston; the 
merchants and warehousemen of that de- 
voted city do not know where they are 
to store the vast quantities of wool and 
sugar that are seeking their port. Thir- 
ty ships, fairly bursting with wool and 
other nefarious foreign products, are re- 
ported to be steaming full speed for Bos- 
ton. The problem is a grave one, but 
the experience of three years ago should 
help the puzzled Bostonians. Just be- 
fore the Wilson bill went into effect, the 
curious behavior of ships off the Massa- 
chusetts coast was much remarked upon. 
Instead of coming in as now under 
forced draught, they cruised off and on, 
waiting for the McKinley bill to die; 
now they are hurrying in before its re- 
suscitated corpse takes possession of the 
custom-house. It is all a deep mystery 
from the protectionist and patriotic point 
of view. Of course, all this wool is 
‘*dumped ’’ upon us. No one orders 
it—certainly no protected woollen manu- 
facturer would be mean enough to get 
all his wool free and then take three 
times as much protection on his goods as 
is to be given towool. The careful Ding- 
ley has affirmed that, ‘‘so far as he 
knows,” his own mill has not bought a 
pound of free wool. Yet Justice & Bate- 
man of Philadelphia, the high-protection 
wool-dealers, say that it is all nonsense 
to predict that woollen goods will be 
higher, the truth being that American 
manufacturers have all laid in more than 
a year’s supply of free wool. We hear, 
in fact, of one New England concern that 
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has rented an abandoned church for the 
purpose of stuffing it full of free wool. 
This shows what a devil’s business it is— 
free wool, churches closed. 





Another way in which the Dingley bill 
is proving a great success is as a means 
of increasing the revenue. It has tre- 
mendously increased foreign commerce 
by threatening to stop it, and it is rapid- 
ly reducing the Treasury deficit by un- 
dertaking to repeal the bill that caused 
it. The March surplus of $9,000,000 would 
only need to be duplicated in the remain- 
ing three months of the fiscal year to 
bring us out about even. Sophistical ad- 
vocates of low duties as the best revenue- 
producers (William McKinley among 
them) may point to all this as a great 
triumph for the Wilson bill. We say to 
them, however, that it is not the low 
duties, but the fear of having to pay 
higher, that has filled up the Treasury. 
May this not have been the Dingley-Mc- 
Kinley intention all along? The great 
thing is, as the President affirmed, to ex- 
tinguish the deficit, and there is some- 
thing Napoleonic about making your ene- 
mies’ tariff do it for you. 





The Kennebec Journal defends the 
retroactive clause of the Dingley tariff, 
saying : 

** Already the importers have begun to 
bring in goods far in excess of the legitimate 
demand, in anticipation of the profit to be 
made by so doing. In consequence of this, 
unless some such measure as this which is 
osene shall be adopted, the revenues will 

unduly swelled while the bill is pendivg, 

and falloff disastrously for a few monthsafter 
the bill passes. This step is not taken to~f- 
fect contracts already made, but is an an- 
nouncement to those entering upon contracts 
for the future, ‘You must make provision 
for paying a protective duty.’ ” 
The theory put forth here is that the 
property of the people of the United 
States belongs of right to the very small 
number who can be and are protected by 
the tariff, and that all persons whoseek, by 
importation or otherwise, to retain what 
they have earned or accumulated, are 
kleptomaniacs. They are trying to make 
away with other people’s goods. It hap- 
pens, by a strange oversight, that the 
sheriff was never empowered to seize them 
without a warrant. Still more strange is 
it that there is no law making such of- 
fences criminal. Yet everybody knows 
that it is a breach of the common prin- 
ciples of morality for a person to retain 
any property which a protected manu- 
facturer or wool-grower wants. There- 
fore in passing a retroactive tariff we are 
simply reénacting and giving force to the 
higher law. 





Wheat is acting in a very suspicious 
manner in the present crisis, and its con- 
duct calls for investigation by some of 
our experts on British influence and de- 
viltry. It will be remembered that when 
the late Presidential campaign was at its 





' most critical point, wheat suddenly went 


up in price, knocking the pins from un- 
der Mr. Bryan’s silver platform, and cre- 
ating a roar of enthusiasm for gold. It 
was not only suspected but charged 
at the time that- British influence did 
this, for the purpose of disparaging our 
silver. There were several thoughtful 
persons who were convinced that the in- 
fernal British, for the purpose of saving 
their gold standard from destruction, had 
made a cornerin wheatand forced up the 
price at their own expense. Now, just as 
a high-tariff bill has pussed one House, 
with an increased duty on wheat, the 
price of wheat goes down, with the usual 
effect of unsettling our security market 
and throwing doubt about the national 
blessing of more protection. Of course 
there is nothing the British hate so in- 
tensely as a high tariff, and they would 
stop at nothing to prevent its enactment. 
They may be shoving down the price of 
wheat now, in their own selfish interest, 
in the same way that they shoved it up 
last summer. 





The Boston Advertiser makes a fresh 
protest against a duty on hides, using the 
old familiar_argument that hides are a 
by-product of beef, and therefore not 
suitable for a protective duty. This doc- 
trine, if applied to the tariff generally, 
would require the admission of a 
great many things free of duty. Take 
carpet-wool, for example. Whatever may 
be said about wool generally (and we 
think that wool is fast becoming a by- 
produce of mutton), it is certain that car- 
pet-wool is a by-product in this country 
of all other kinds of wool. It hardly ex- 
ists here at all, and yet it is made dutia- 
ble in the Dingley bill at 32 per cent. ad 
valorem, and Judge Lawrence and the 
Montana ranchmen want to have the duty 
raised to 6 cents per pound, and say that 
they intend to have it too. Take the 
article of lead. That is a by-product of 
silver-smelting. Isthat a reason for put. 
ting lead on the free list? There are 
numerous by-products of coal-tar in the 
dutiable list. Ought they all to be made 
free simply because hides are a by-pro- 
duct of beef? Linseed oil isa by-product 
of flax, or flax is a by-product of linseed 
oil, whichever you choose. Yet both are 
dutiable in the Dingley bill. Which one 
would the Advertiser cast out in order 
to make the bill consistent with itself? 
The truth is, that there is no room for 
the by-product argument in the logic of 
protectionism. There was once room in 
it for the raw-material argument, but that 
time has gone by. 





Mr. Dingley is the first tariff-maker to 
put a tax on “antiquities.” This can 
scarcely be intended to protect an Ame- 
tican industry. We have not even ruins, 
as the disappointed English tourist re- 
marked to Longfellow; in default of ruins 
it was necessary to visit poets. There is, 





however, as Dr. W. H. Ward bas pointed 
out, an American “infant industry ”’ in 
antiquities, but it depends wholly up- 
on importations. Cuneiform tablets and 
Babylonian cylinders cannot be produced 
in this country even under the highest 
tariff. Oriental scholarship has made 
great strides of late in America, and col- 
lections have begun to reach sueh pro- 
portions that our students can actually | 
study at home, without being driven to 
the British Museum and to Berlin for 
material. But Mr. Dingley and his en- 
lightened committee would stop all that 
by laying a needless tax, as Dr. Ward 
asserts, on ‘“‘the industry of American 
scholars.”’ 





‘‘We favor the speedy passage of the 
tariff bill as being the surest means of 
securing our return to power in Congress 
and the Executive.’”’ This is the position 
taken by Mr. Bailey of Texas, the leader 
of the Bryanites in the House. This is 
the position of the Bryan party in Con- 
gress and the country. It appears to be 
the position of Mr. Bryan himself. That 
doughty champion of free trade can roar 
you as gently as any sucking dove now 
that the tariff is the main issue, and the 
only issue, in Congress or in the press. 
It amounts to this, that the Democratic 
party, save only the men who went last 
year to Indianapolis and supported 
Palmer and Buckner, are trying to be- 
tray their traditional low-tariff principles 
for which they have all been &tamping 
and raving for the past twenty years, and 
none more loudly than Bryan himself, in 
order to help free silver, greenbacks, Pop- 
ulism, Debs, and a lot of other newfan- 
gled issues, the very mention of which 
would make Jefferson and Jackson turn 
in their graves. Is it not time for the 
men who went to Indianapolis last year 
to say something about this base betrayal 
of a fundamental principle of the Demo- 
cratic party? Was there ever a time 
when the indignation of the community 
was more thoroughly aroused against at- 
tempted tariff extortion than now? Has 
any measure for robbing the masses for 
the benefit of the classes ever equalled 
the Dingley bill, with its retroactive 
clause, its repeal of the drawback on ex- 
ports, its 100 or 200 per cent. tax on the 
clothing of the poor ? 





If the international ignis bimetallicus 
is to be chased at all, we do no not know 
how President McKinley could have bet- 
ter organized his expedition in search 
of it. A ridiculous object seems natural- 
ly to require a ridiculous commission. 
Mr. Stevenson will deeply impress the 
European economists and chancellors. 
They may ask him if his errand is to 
show that he was right in his assertions 
of last summer that international bi- 
metallism is a cheat and an impossi- 
bility, and that this proud land will wait 
for the assent of no power on earth be- 
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fore repudiating its debts. But Mr. Mc- 
Kinley’s happiest idea was to put a 
yachtsman on the commission. This is 
an innovation which cannot but work 
well. Senators and economists have tried 
and failed; what more natural than to 
turn to a yachtsman? Is he not, more- 
over, a yachtsman who more than once 
has discomfited the English? A man 
who has outsailed the British, as Gen. 
Paine has again and again, seems to be 
marked out by nature as the man to out- 
wit them on the currency question. The 
Prince of Wales is a great yachtsman, 
and Gen. Paine may easily get him off 
the gold standard some day in the cabin 
of the Britannia. Some such deep 
strategy as this must have been in Mr, 
McKinley’s mind in making up the com- 
mission. Otherwise we should be com- 
pelled to think he desired to make the 
whole question of international bimetal- 
lism absurd. 





Mr: W. J. Bryan appeared in the Su- 
preme Court in Washington on Wednes- 
day and made an argument in an “ anti- 
monopoly ’’ case, growing out of a Nebras- 
ka statute fixing a freight rate for rail- 
roads. The roads affected applied for an 
injunction on the ground, among others, 
that the rates established were unreasona- 
ble, as not being sufficient to maintain the 
property, and consequently that the sta- 
tute was an act of confiscation ; and Jus- 
tice Brewer, who heard the case below, 
granted an injunction on this ground. 
Mr. Bryan’s point was to overcome this 
decision, and his argument deserves at- 
tention. What he asked the Supreme 
Court to hold was that the reasonableness 
of railroad rates depends, noton what the 
property had cost its owners, but what it 
would cost some one else now to replace 
it. Now no court, or judge, not even the 
Supreme Court itself in its recent anti- 
Trust decision, has ever held that rea- 
sonableness means anything but reasona- 
bleness ; and hence the difficulty they will 
find in sustaining Mr. Bryan. To help 
him out they must decide that reasona- 
bleness and arrant nonsense may be one 
and thesamething. No man will put any 
property into a railroad if twenty years 
later rates are to be fixed based on what 
it would then cost some one else to build 
the road ; and if you ask him why, he will 
tell you that it is because he is entitled 
to a reasonable return, and that instead 
of that you propose to swindle him out of 
any. 





The appointment of Theodore Roose- 
velt as Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
cannot be considered a public blessing. 
It removes from a position of great use- 
fulness the most efficient Police Commis- 
sioner we have ever had, and puts him 
in a place which may be nominally high- 
er in the official scale, but is lower in fact, 
since it is a subordinate position, whereas 
his present office is a commanding one, 





For these reasons we do not think that 
either Mr. Roosevelt or the city is to be 
congratulated. It is very much as though 
Col. Waring were to be taken from the 
Street-Cleaning Department and made 
Commissioner of the Land Office or Chair- 
man of the Lighthouse Board. Neverthe- 
less, the best wishes of the best citizens 
will go with Mr. Roosevelt to his new du- 
ties, and we shall hope, but hardly ex- 
pect, that the Mayor may find a succes- 
sor for him in the Police Board as tho- 
roughly devoted to the public interests 
and as fearless in upholding them. 





Mayor Strong fulfilled the highest esti- 
mates placed upon him as a patriotic and 
courageous Official in vetoing the proposed 
new charter. He wasin asomewhat deli- 
cate position, owing to the fact that he 
had signed the report which accompanied 
the charter when it went to Albany, but 
he did not allow seeming inconsistency to 
prevent him from doing what he con- 
ceived to be his duty. He acted in the 
full light of the revelations about the 
charter which the hearings upon it pro- 
duced, but that his action would have 
any weight at Albany, either with the 
members of the Legislature or with the 
Governor, nobody could have expected. 
On Monday the Assembly, under the in- 
spiration of the Sunday conference with 
Platt in this city, and consequently with 
full and direct knowledge of ‘‘ what the 
old man wants,” passed the new charter 
over Mayor Strong's veto without more 
than the bare mention of it which was 
necessary in orcer to put it to a vote. 
The veto message was not read, and there 
was no discussion whatever. It ‘* went 
through with a whiz,’’ as was predicted 
by Platt’s agents after his Sunday ses- 
sion, the negative vote being the same as 
on its original passage. The Senate’s 
pace was not slower on Tuesday. 





Gov. Black, moved possibly by some 
feeling of jealousy towards the men of 
action in the Legislature, took occasion 
on Monday to show that he is capable of 
bold deeds. He sent to members of the 
two houses copies of a bill which is 
said to ‘‘embody his ideas of civil-ser- 
vice reform.’’ These ideas, it will be re- 
membered, as set forth in his message, 
were summed up in this striking passage: 
‘*In my judgment, civil service will work 
better with less starch, A scheme is not 
necessarily effective or high-toned be- 
cause it lacks common sense.’’ There is 
no doubt that the bill which he has 
prepared embodies these ideas. If it 
shall become a law, there will bo no 
‘* starch,” neither will there be anything 
‘*high-toned ”’ left in the ** civil service.” 
It puts all examinations for fitness 
under the control of heads of depart- 
ments, provides that no candidate shall 
be rated higher than 50 per cent. for fit- 
ness in an examination, and abolishes all 
existing eligible lists within thirty days 











examinations for merit under control of 
the State Board, but provides that no 
candidate’s merit shall be rated above 50 
per cent. It is quite unnecessary to point 
out the effect of a measure like that. A 
measure which forbids the rating of any 
candidate’s fitness or merit above 50 per 
cent. puts a premium upon incapacity by 
barring out all men who are more than 
half fit for the service. Gov. Black is a 
lawyer, and it is impossible that he 
should not know that his bill is clearly 
unconstitutional. Whatever else his pro- 
posed examinations would be, they would 
not be *‘ competitive,’’ and as such would 
not meet the constitutional demand. 





Mr. W. G. F. Phillimore, whose name 
makes whatever he says about a ques- 
tion of international law worth attention, 
writes to the London Times for informa- 
tion on the following points relating to 
the blockade of Crete: (1.) Supposing 
that a British ship sails with a cargo of 
provisions for Candia, and is stopped and 
turned back by a British man-of-war, 
will the British Government pay the 
damages ? (2.) Suppose that she is fired 
into and sunk, will the same redress fol- 
low ? (3.) Suppose one of the crew killed, 
and the officer who ordered the gun fired 
indicted for murder, what will the de- 
fence be ? We doubt if these questions 
will ever be satisfactorily answered either 
by the Zimes or by anybody else, espe- 
cially the last one. 





A strained relation between the Minis- 
try and the Folkething in Denmark seems 
to threaten a return to the unfortunate 
constitutional struggle of former times. 
The main cause of the present trouble is 
the same old question of the military 
items in the budget, several of which 
have been materially reduced or wholly 
rejected by the lower house on the third 
reading. There is also a split on the sub- 
ject of taxation, the Ministry objecting 
to certain transfers of taxes from the 
state to the communes recommended by 
the House committee. Ever since the 
compromise of 1894 and the subsequent 
resignation of Estrup and the appoint- 
ment of Reedtz-Thott, the present Pre- 
mier, there has been a gratifying harmony 
between the two parties in Denmark. 
The Ministry, which aims at being non- 
partisan, has accepted the budgets as 
modified by the lower house, even though 
these were in many particulars far from 
satisfactory ; and while differences of 
opinion still inevitably arose, as last year 
on the school bill, the general feeling has 
been one of tolerance, if not of actual 
friendliness. But unless the Folkething 
shows a willingness to yield now, the old 
constitutional struggle will surely be re- 
vived. The Government organ asserts 
that the Ministry will make no compro- 
mise that entails any sacrifice of the gene- 
ral policy to which it stands committed. 
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HOW TO RAISE REVENUE. 


Mr. Davip A. WELLS supplies in the 
Popular Science Monthly a timely dis- 
cussion of the question, ‘‘ How can the 
Federal Government best raise its reve- 
nues?’’? He begins with two proposi- 
tions which are hardly open to dispute. 
The first is, that the most immediate 
need of the Government is an increase of 
revenue equal to its expenditures, Even 
currency reform must take a place second 
to this, since the best possible system of 
currency cannot make both ends meet, or 
prevent eventual bankruptcy if they do 
not meet. The second is, that there nev- 
er has been a nation so capable of raising 
an ample revenue as the United States. 
It is forgotten by most persons that we 
raised $558,000,000 in 1866, although the 
population and wealth of the country 
were then much less than now. Of 
course universal assent will be given to 
these propositions, and the Republican 
Congressmen will all say that the present 
deficit is just what they are trying to re- 
medy, and will remedy if they are not 
prevented by the Democrats and the Po- 
pulists. Here Mr. Wells says: No; you 
are trying to do two contradictory things 
at once. Tariff revenue is obtained by 
the importation of foreign goods. You 
are trying to prevent importation. 

Mr. Wells then gives a detailed account 
of the British system of passing the year- 
ly budget, showing how necessary it is, 
both politically and financially, that the 
income and expenditures should balance 
each other, and hence how necessary it 
is that the Ministry should control the 
budget; no member of the House of Com- 
mons who is not a minister, being allow- 
ed to propose, on his own authority, any 
grant of money, or, as we say, appropri- 
ation, for any object whatever. He may 
speak or vote against any item in the 
budget of the Ministry or against the 
budget as a whole, but he cannot take the 
lead in adding anything to the public ex- 
penditures. Under this system an exact 
calculation must be made of the ordinary 
expenditures of the Government, and of 
the extraordinary ones, so far as they 
can be foreseen, and the taxes must be 
adjusted so as to produce that sum. 
Long*experience under this system has 
enabled the Government officials to ba- 
lance the budget within a very small sum 
a whole year in advance of the collec- 
tions. It happens this year that the 
revenue is some $16,000,000 greater than 
the expenditures—a condition due to an 
unexpected revival of trade—but this is 
a most unusual happening. The ques- 
tion may be asked, Why does not this 
trade revival come our way also? The 
answer is twofold. We have not yet de- 
cided what is a dollar—that is, we have 
decided it only fora period of four years 
—and we are trying to enact the most 
monstrous tariff bill in restraint of trade 
that has ever been seen in the halls of 
Congress. 





Our present revenue requirement is 
something in excess of $500,000,000 per 
year. How ought it to be raised? This 
is the thesis of Mr. Wells’s article, and it 
is a question that can be safely answered 
only by experience—our own and that of 
other nations. Experience has proved 
that taxes on spirituous and fermented 
liquors and tobacco are the most avail- 
able, the most certain, and the least op- 
pressive sources of revenue. Accordingly, 
these are the first things which Govern- 
ments lay their hands on; and the only 
question worth considering, as to the first 
of these, is what rate of tax will yield the 
largestsum. Our experience teaches that 
the ninety-cent rate is the highest which 
will not lead to illicit distillation on an 
appreciable scale. The present rate of 
$1.10 has been followed by a decline in 
the total receipts from that source, and 
by a very notable increase in the number 
of illicit stills discovered by the revenue 
officers. Mr. Wells accordingly favors a 
reduction of the tax on distilled spirits to 
the former rate of ninety cents per gallon 
in the interest of the Treasury. He thinks 
that $100,000,000 may be obtained from 
this source. 

The next large source of internal reve- 
nue is beer, which yields nearly $34,000,- 
000 per annum, and is increasing at the 
rate of $1,500,000 per annum; the rate of 
tax being one dollar per barrel, which is 
equivalent to only one-fifth of a cent per 
glass of the ordinary size, or two-fifths of 
a cent per pint. An increase of this tax 
to $2 per barrel would be equivalent to 
two-fifths of a cent per glass and would 
not be felt by the consumer, but would 
yield $30,000,000 to the Government. 
This Mr. Wells strongly favors, but he 
recognizes the fact that beer controls a 
great many votes, and that political par- 
ties are not likely to run counter to the 
brewing interests. 

Tobacco now yields $44,000,000, includ- 
ing the duties collected on the imported 
articla, Itis generally allowed by protec- 
tionists that these duties are paid by the 
consumer, although they say that on most 
articles, such as wool and woollens, tin 
plate, etc., they are paid by the foreigner. 
The taxes on tobacco in this country are 
lower than those of any other great nation. 
The tobacco tax yields $50,000,000 in 
Great Britain, and $65,000,000 in France. 
If our rate of tax were the same as that 
of England, we should obtain from it 
$90,000,000, while the French rate would 
produce $126,000,000. Here is an oppor- 
tunity for an enormous gain. Mr. Wells 
answers the argument that the tobacco 
tax falls disproportionately on the poorer 
classes by showing that the same is true 
of all indirect taxes, and that the only 
question here is whether the tax shall fall 
upon an article of luxury or upon neces- 
sary articles of food and clothing. 

Stamps yielded $62,000,000 to the Bri- 
tish Government in the fiscal year 1894. 
We never employed this form of taxation, 
not even during the war, to the same ex- 





tent that England does now; neverthe- 
less, we collected $15,000,000 from this 
source in 1866. The same stamp duties 
now would yield double that sum, or half 
the rates would yield the same sum. 
These are-taxes on the rich. They ought 
to be made a permanent part of our reve- 
nue system, and if the Republicans in 
Congress were as much concerned in se- 
curing revenue for the government as 
they are in transferring the earnings of 
the community from one class to another, 
they would seize upon this inviting and 
prolific source of income at once. 

When we come to the tariff, we find 
tea and coffee on the free list. A duty 
of three cents a pound on each would 
yield $20,000,000, and would be equiva- 
lent to 20 per cent. on each. ‘If sugar,’’ 
says Mr. Wells, ‘‘a commodity of more 
indispensable popular use, is regarded as 
not overburdened by a tax of 40 per cent. 
ad valorem, tea and coffee could easily 
stand a like duty.’? Under our laws prior 
to 1870, coffee was taxed five cents per 
pound and tea twenty-five cents. From 
sugar Mr. Wells thinks that at least $50,- 
000,000 should be obtained. Summing 
up, he shows that we might obtain $319,- 
000,000 from eight articles, viz., whiskey, 
beer, tobacco, petroleum, stamps, tea, 
coffee, and sugar, leaving only $189,000,- 
000 to be obtained from all other sources. 
This latter sum would be yielded by the 
existing tariff (exclusive of the duties on 
sugar), not counting the revenue derived 
from miscellaneous sources which pro- 
duce about $17,000,000 per annum. In 
short, the sources of national income are 
abundant, and superabundant, if Con- 
gress has the intelligence and courage to 
lay hold of them. 








ANOTHER NOTE OF WARNING. 


An ‘authorized statement ’’? by Senator 
Chandler was published on Thursday last, 
in which he laments the extreme features 
of the Dingley bill, and the pressure 
that has been and still is brought to bear 
upon the committees having the matter 
in charge for higher and higher rates. It 
is a long time since we have seen anything 
of this kind in print from a stalwart Repub- 
lican. ‘'The pressure,’’ says Chandler, 
‘¢ig enormous from all parts of the coun- 
try.”’ He instances the demand for ten 
to twelve cents per pound on wool, with 
‘* prohibitive ’’ duties on woollens by way 
of compensation. He mentions the de- 
mand from California that all foraign 
fruits be kept out. ‘‘ Indeed,’’ he con- 
tinues, ‘‘ there is great pressure from all 
parts of the country, and in the interest 
of almost every industry, for prohibitive 
duties.”’ The situationin his view is full 
of danger, because, as he says: 


‘The margin for the bill in the Senate is 
small at best. The Republicans have not a 
majority without assistance from other par- 
ties, and the danger is that there will be such 
a general revulsion of feeling as will cause the 
outsiders upon whom we are counting not to 
cast their votes for the bill. The Republican 
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members of the finance committee are disposed 
to be conservative, but the pressure is so 
strong that they may be forced to yield. The 
people who are creating the pressure are thus 
preparing to pull down upon their own heads 
the temple that shelters them.” 

Among the dangers which have as- 
sailed the bill since it left the House are 
a proposed duty of 2 cents per pound on 
hides, 6 cents per pound on carpet-wool, 
which is an increase over the Dingley 
rate, a duty of 146 cents on lead con- 
tained in ores, which is also an increase 
over the Dingley rate. These rates are 
demanded by the Rocky Mountain Sena- 
tors as the price of their votes, and there 
is some probability that the Senate will 
grant them. It is the interest of the 
Democrats to make the bill as bad as 
possible. Moreover, their votes will be 
at the service of the Silver Republicans 
who are making these extreme demands 
in reference to wool, hides, and lead ore. 
The movement for a duty on hides was 
said at first to be only a threat to compel 
some reductions in other parts of the bill, 
but it looks now as though it were very 
much in earnest. At all events, if a duty 
on hides is once fastened on the bill in the 
Senate, it will be a work of considerable 
difficulty and danger to get it off again. 
While the bill was still in the House Mr. 
Hepburn of Iowa said, ‘‘ Nearly every Re- 
publican member of this House from the 
West desires a duty on hides.”’ 

Meanwhile another danger looms up 
in a different quarter. Protests against 
these extreme duties have been filed with 
the State Department by the German 
and Italian Ambassadors at Washington. 
That of Germany is said to be very pro- 
nounced. Of course no foreign Govern- 
ment would assume to dictate our tariff 
policy, but any foreign Government might 
retaliate in kind. The effect of such re- 
taliation would be not only pecuniary loss, 
but national irritation, both of which 
should be avoided if possible. Therefore 
the protests of these Ambassadors ought 
to be received by us in good part as time- 
ly warnings. 

The increase of the Dingley tax on Ger- 
man products is very severe. On linens, 
under the guise of a change from ad-va- 
lorem to specific duties, enormous ad- 
vances in duties are proposed; and al- 
though it is said that the change to a 
specific basis is made to ‘‘stop the un- 
dervaluation which is going on,” the 
new bill provides for the ad-valorem rate 
on all the high-cost and fine goods on 
which a chance is given to.a dishonest 
importer to undervalue, while on the 
cheap goods, where a farthing or an 
eighth of a penny per yard could be de- 
tected, the specific basis is adopted! It 
is the old game of levying as high a duty 
as possible on the low-grade goods pur- 
chased by the masses, and it is simply 
done in order to make it prohibitory; but 
the change to a specific basis is not un- 
derstood by the consumer. All authori- 
ties are convinced that a specific basis 
cannot be applied to linen goods, owing 
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to the numberless varieties (over 200) of 


all kind-, weights, counts, widths, etc. 
Any specific table must practically pro- 
hibit low-grade goods, owing to the high 
rate of duty which it would inflict on the 
heavy cheap qualities. Other articles ex- 
ported by Germany to this country upon 
which heavier duties are proposed are 
chemicals, woollens, gloves, wines, and 
earthenware. The discriminating duty 
on sugar, which has been a source of irri- 
tation in Germany ever since it was im- 
posed, is aggravated in the Dingley bill, 
and will become a fresh source of trouble 
with that country. 

We cannot say that we have any ob- 
jection to the extreme rates of the Ding- 
ley bill if they shall have the effect which 
Senator Chandler anticipates and depre- 
cates, of “‘ pulling down the temple that 
shelters them.’’ It is the nature of pro- 
tective tariffs to go from bad to worse. 
Our history from the beginning of the 
civil war proves this. When the first 
Morrill tariff was brought forward, it was 
introduced with an apology. The Gov- 
ernment needed more revenue. It was 
obliged to tax everything in sight. When 
the second Morrill tariff was proposed, it 
was voted with a distinct pledge that the 
duties should be put back at the end of 
the war. When the third one was pro- 
posed, it was excused on the ground that 
it was needed to compensate manufac- 
turers for the internal taxes on their pro- 
ducts, but when those taxes were repealed 
the duties were allowed toremain. And 
so things went on till 1872, when the 
protected classes went to Washington 
for a new advance, and were met bya 
denial from Senator Sherman, who said 
in the debate on the bill of that year: 


“Tf the present rates of duty were high 
enough during and since the war, when home 
industry was burdened with heavy internal 
taxes—with stamp duties, income taxes, and 
high rates on raw materials—then surely they 
are now too high, when all these taxes are re- 
moved. . . . I have listened with patience, 
day by day, to the statements of gentlemen 
who are interested in our domestic produc- 
tions. I am a firm believer in the general 
idea of protecting their industries, but I as- 
sure them, as I assure their representatives 
here, that if the present high rates of duties, 
unexampled in our country, and higher by 
nearly 50 per cent. than they werein 1861, are 
maintained on metallic and textile fabrics 
after we'have repealed the very internal taxes 
which gave rise to them, and after we have 
substantially given them their raw materials 
free of duties, we shall have a feeling of dis- 
satisfaction among other interests in the coun- 
try that will overthrow the whole system, and 
do greater harm than can possibly be done by 
a moderate reduction of the present rates of 
duty. And I am quite sure that intelligent 
men engaged in the preduction of various 
forms of textile and metallic fabrics feel, as 
I do, that it is wiser and better to do what is 
just and right, to make a reduction on their 
products, at least to the extent of the reduc- 
tion in this bill on their raw materials, rather 
than toinvite a controversy in which I believe 
they will be in the wrong.” 


The House tariff bill of 1872 was a 
very moderate measure as compared with 
the Dingley bill, yet the Senate, under 
Mr. Sherman’s lead, made material re- 
ductions in it. Things ran on till 1882, 
when the Republican party, acting upon 
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e theory that the tariff should be re- 
vised by its friends, not by its enemies, 
undertook to lower the duties about 25 
per cent., but found itself unable to do 
so. The protected classes flocked to 
Washington in such numbers and put 
such ‘* pressure” on Congress that they 
stopped the work of reform which the 
party had deliberately undertaken. Then 
came the McKinley tariff of 1890, with 
more pressure and unheard-of duties, 
followed by the complete overthrow of 
the Republican party, due to that cause 
alone. And now we have the surpassing 
outrage of the Dingley bill. It is only 
one stage in the irresistible progress of a 
false system. 











ENGLAND'S FOOD SUPPLY IN WAR. 


A curious controversy occurred last week 
in the British House of Commons. A 
Tory member, Mr. Seton-Carr, formally 
called the Government’s attention to the 
fact that England’s food supplies, at any 
given moment, were sufficient to provide 
the nation’s actual needs during a period 
of only three weeks. Supposing, then, 
a war which should close to English pur- 
chasers the grain-producing markets of 
the world, would not Great Britain be 
confronted almost immediately with 
famine? He urged upon the Govern- 
ment, in view of such possibility, the es- 
tablishment of State granaries to enlarge 
the available supply. A second Conserva- 
tive member followed with a plan for a 
tax upon imported grain; the purpose 
obviously being to “encourage,” after 
our own protectionist idea, the British 
grain-producer. Mr. Balfour, answering 
for the Government, treated the matter 
somewhat indifferently. The maintenance 
of state granaries, he replied, would 
turn the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
into a corn-dealer on a gigantic scale. 
As for the foreign supply, he had no fear 
that the United States would cease to 
send its grain to England; at the worst, 
the material interests of this country 
would not allow its staple export trade to 
be proscribed as contraband of war. It 
was the British Government's responsibi- 
lity to maintain a naval armament power- 
ful enough to keep open at all times the 
avenues of British trade, and this respon- 
sibility the Government accepted. 

On general principles Mr. Balfour’s 
answer was conclusive; the chance sug- 
gested by Mr. Seton-Carr is certainly re- 
mote. And yet the inquiry directs atten- 
tion to a very interesting possibility. 
The statement as submitted, in regard to 
the narrow margin of available supplies 
in British storehouses, is correct. Eighty 
per cent. of the wheat and flour con- 
sumed by the population of Great Britain 
is obtained from foreign countries. But 
these imports are continually in transit. 
As for the actual supply on hand, the 
stocks of wheat in British granaries, at 
the close of the English season, have 
varied during the last ten years from a 
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maximum of 25,840,000 bushels in Au- 
gust, 1892, to the minimum of 12,000,000 
in 1891. The wheat consumption in Great 
Britain during the recent harvest year 
was estimated at 232,000,000 bushels, 
which is about the average of recent 
years. This means an average consump- 
tion of not quite 4,500,000 bushels week- 
ly. Supposing, then, a total stoppage of 
importations, at the close of the English 
harvest season, consumption at the usual 
rate would exhaust a visible supply such 
as that of 1891 in less than three weeks’ 
time. In other words, a month’s com- 
plete blockade of the British coast would 
leave Great Britain without bread. The 
ingenious author of the ‘ Battle of Dor- 
king’ pictured Great Britain isolated 
from its allies, its fleet destroyed or scat- 
tered, and its army, regular and volun- 
teer, overpowered by an organized inva- 
sion. This other much more sensational 
possibility did not occur to him. It was 
left for the prosaic House of Commons to 
portray the English nation simply be- 
leaguered by its enemies, and eventually 
starved into surrender. 

In the practical English mind, it is fair 
to say, this question has excited only 
languid interest. This was not frivolous 
indifference. Let the possible gravity of 
the problem be conceded; the question 
arises, How is the situation to be better- 
ed? Mr. James Lowther, a specimen Tory 
with protectionist hankerings, suggested 
in last week’s debate, ‘* by a duty on for- 
eign breadstuffs.”” But the largest Eng- 
lish harvests of the century were only 
two or three times as large as the produc- 
tion of the present day. The ‘‘bumper”’ 
wheat crdp of 1855, raised when Great 
Britain used no more than 24,000,000 
bushels of imported wheat to meet con- 
sumers’ needs, was only 132,000,000 bush- 
els: that is to say, it was a hundred 
million bushels short of the amount of 
wheat which the English population re- 
quires for food to-day. In other words, 
the possible difficulty would not be met 
even if high taxation placed on foreign 
grain could raise the English price of 
wheat to the eight shillings per bushel 
which it brought in 1855. The truth is, 
that the increase of some 35 per cent. in 
the population of Great Britain since 
that time has run beyond the capacity 
of the country’s farms, even under the 
most favorable auspices, to feed it. 

Mr. Seton-Carr’s proposal, which was 
made some time ago, with greater elabo- 
ration, by Mr. Broomhall of the Corn 
Trade News, has a more plausible ap- 
pearance, but it is open to quite as grave 
objections. The chief objection is con- 
tained in Mr. Balfour’s answer. If the 
Government were to establish public gra- 
naries large enough to double the quantity 
of grain in store, who is to supervise the 
purchase and sale of what the granary 
contains? Mr. Broomhall pictured rea- 
dily enough how, “after the state ware- 
houses were once filled, a stream of wheat 
would be kept steadily passing through 





them, importers loading in at one end and 
millers taking out the wheat, improved 
with age, at the other.’’ But this very 
satisfactory process is entirely too auto- 
matic for the present complex machinery 
of trade. The Government must surely 
pay for the wheat which it carries into 
warehouse; how is it to sell the wheat so 
as to guarantee the exchequer from loss? 
A private warehouseman protects himself 
by sale in open market of his contract for 
future delivery; is the Government to un- 
dertake a similar series of delicate ma- 
noeuvres with the speculators? It is not 
difficult to conceive the *‘ inquiries’ from 
agricultural members of the House when 
trade reports disclosed the Government as 
a ‘* bear on wheat.” But if ‘‘ futures ”’ 
are to be ignored, who will predict what 
price the. wheat stored up to-day will 
bring when it is sold, ‘‘ improved with 
age,’’ a few months later in the season? 
The Government would have our sympa- 
thy which bought, say a month ago, be- 
fore the ten-cent fall in wneat, and had to 
sell to relieve its granaries last Friday. 
No doubt an educated speculator might 
be placed in charge of the public grana- 
ries. But if this Government agent were 
to display the foresight of his official pro- 
totype whose operations are described in 
the 47th chapter of Genesis, he would be- 
come the target of every bread-consuming 
voter, editor, and politician in the United 
Kingdom. If, on the other hand, his lit- 
tle operation failed, it is easy to. imagine 
what treatment would be in store for him 
in the columns of the Zimes and the 
Economist. - 

In short, we suspect that the practical 
possibilities of the situation reduce them- 
selves to Mr. Balfour’s single plan of as- 
surance for the future: the maintenance 
of a navy capable, under any circum- 
stances, of protecting England’s ocean 
trade. Of course, it is conceivable that 
no fleet would be large enough to guard 
alike, in am emergency, Great Britain’s 
numerous remote dependencies and the 
channels of British importations. On the 
other hand, an interesting hypothetical 
problem is suggested by the case of war 
with the United States, from which Great 
Britain buys more than one-half its 
breadstuffs imports. Yet as regards the 
second of these suppositions, we suspect 
that Mr. Balfour’s answer is sagacious. 
Would the American grain-producers, he 
suggested in the House, submit to such 
embargo on their trade? This shoe, it is 
obvious enough, would pinch on both 
sides, If England buys half of her wheat 
and flour from this country, something 
like 60 per cent. of the total breadstuffs 
exports of the United States go to Great 
Britain. Blockade of England in the last 
crop year would have closed a foreign 
market for no less than thirty-eight mil- 
lion bushels of American wheat and for 
eight million barrels of our flour. We 
have at times detected,in the swashbuck- 
ler ‘‘ war talk’ of our Western Senators 
a sly suggestion of the rise in wheat 





which they expect would follow foreign 
war. This notion was not wholly absent, 
even in the Venezuelan outbreak. We 
wonder whether these economists ever 
reckoned what would be the price of 
wheat on the farms of Kansas and Min- 
nesota, with Europe’s purchase from us 
suspended. 


THE NEW GOVERNOR OF CAPE 
COLONY. 


Lonpon, March 30, 1897. 


Srk ALFRED MILNER, the Governor desig- 
nate of Cape Colony, is the hero of the hour. 
The unparelleled enthusiasm felt by people of 
all shades of opinion for Mr. Chamberlain’s 
appointment of him to take Lord Rosmead’s 
place as Governor and High Commissioner is 
a sign of the times. Among the numerous de- 
monstrations of this feeling which are taking 
place in his honor on the eve of his departure, 
none showed more clearly how gladly men of 
leading in all political parties here can forget 
their differences in an enthusiastic apprecia- 
tion of his character, than the dinner given 
him here on Saturday last (March .27) by one 
hundred and twenty of his friends ; Mr. H. H. 
Asquith, the late Home Secretary, being in 
the chair. On the chairman’s right, between 
Mr. Arthur Balfour and Mr. Goschen, sat Mr. 
John Morley, under whose auspices, as the 
chairman humorously put it, Milner ‘‘ deviat- 
ed into the seductive by-paths of journalism.” 
It was as Mr. Goschen’s private secretary that 
Sir Alfred, to quote again from Mr. Asquith’s 
most graceful speech, ‘‘ passed to ‘where be- 
yond these voices there is’—fixity of tenure.” 
The story goes that Mr. Goschen, himself a 
former President of the Oxford Union, was 
first made aware of Sir Alfred Milner’s quali- 
ty at the Oxford Union, one of whose debates 
he attended in the early seventies. He is re- 
ported to have declared, on coming away from 
the meeting, that he had heard “an under- 
graduate talking like a statesman.” The un- 
dergraduate was Alfred Milner of Balliol Col- 
lege, who soon after became President of the 
Oxford Union. 

Sixteen former Presidents of the Oxford 
Union were among the friends entertaining 
Sir Alfred at this memorable dinner, and of 
the sixteen, eleven, including Sir Alfred him- 
self, the chairman, Mr. H. H. Asquith, and 
Mr. George Curzon, were Balliol men. This 
fact, together with the presence of upwards 
of forty Balliol men, lent especial significance 


| to another of Mr. Asquith’s reflections: 


‘Tt is now very nearly twenty-five years 
ago since he (Sir Alfred] and I sat together at 
the scholars’ table at Balliol. As the Eastern 
saying goes, much water has flowed under the 
bridge since then. But I am glad to see 
round these tables not a few faces which were 
familiar to us in those days, faces of men who 
are ready to acknowledge, as he and I are, 
that, among many other good things, we owe 
some of the best and most enduring friend- 
ships of our lives to the far-sighted intellect 
and piety of John de Balliol and Devorguila 
his wife.” 


Sir Alfred Milner himself has said, upon a 
recent occasion, how much he owes to Balliol 
College and to Oxford: ‘‘ Every man has his 
start in life; for some it is the possession of 
wealth, for others it is hereditary dignity, but 
in my case my opportunity was given me at 
Oxford.” After a most brilliant career at 
Oxford, where he matriculated in 1873, Sir 
Alfred Milner, having been elected a fellow 
of New College in 1876, went to the bar, ‘‘de- 
viated” into journalism, and stood for Par- 
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liament in 1885. His defeat in this case was 
a personal victory, since the majority against 
him in a stanchly Conservative constituency 
was infinitesimal, and since his unexpectedly 
large support came to him in great measure 
because of the frankly non-partisan quality 
of his liberalism. 

It is this incapacity for strictly partisan po- 
litices which makes Sir Alfred Milner one of 
the most interesting figures in public life. 
For with it is associated the most ardent and 
fruitful faith in the future of Greater Britain, 
and a spirit of wise and generous apprecia- 
tion and good fellowship in all that concerns 
the relations between England and America. 
On this last and obviously important matter 
Sir Alfred has always stood in much the same 
position occupied by Prof. Dicey, and I cannot 
easily forget the vivid appreciation of him in 
this regard expressed by the late Prof. Gur- 
ney of Harvard, who breakfasted with him 
twenty years ago in my rooms at Balliol Col- 
lege. In America we have but lately achiev- 
ed fixity of tenure for our civil service, and 
yet we are already seeing a substantial result- 
ing gain, through the creation of a body of 
men among us who are not pledged before- 
hand to the extremes of party opinion. To 
see how compatible this non-partisan attitude 
may be with the highest sense of duty and 
the greatest efficiency, we need only recur to 
Sir Alfred Milner’s achievements as Under- 
Secretary for Finance in Egypt, and read the 
chapter in his ‘England in Egypt’ entitled 
‘“‘The Race against Bankruptry.” There he 
insists that ministers of finance are not mere- 
ly dealing with statistics and balance-sheets, 
‘but with the well-being, the comfort, the 
happiness, even the morality of their fellow- 
citizens.” This ‘‘great fact underlying 
finance,” he declares, is ‘‘ of vast importance 
even for those nations among whom, as in the 
United States, individual wealth is compara- 
tively independent of the action of the state,” 
and where it is consequently possible to lose 
sight of it. Perhaps he would not, in the 
light of recent events, repeat this saying in 
just this form. In Egypt, however, he de- 
clares that this fact is ‘‘ always before one’s 
eyes,” and adds: ‘‘ He would be a fool indeed 
who, sitting in the finance office at Cairo, in 
any position of command, ‘is not constantly 
reflecting upon the candition and needs of the 
people.” 

Beginning his public career after 1885, as 
Mr. Goschen’s private secretary, and passing 
on to financial work in Egypt, Sir Alfred was 
finally appointed chairman of the Commis- 
sioners of Internal Revenue, from which po- 
sition he has been called to the difficult duties 
which await Lord Rosmead’s successor in 
South Africa. Here I cannot do better than 
quote from the remarkable speech made by 
Mr. Chamberlain st last Saturday’s dinner. 
Rising to propose the health of Mr. Asquitb, 
the chairman, Mr. Chamberlain appropriate- 
ly adverted to the large space in the field of 
English politics, and the still greater space in 
English social life, which is altogether free 
from any taint of party bitterness. 


‘“‘To-night,” he added, ‘‘is an example of 
what I have been saying. Here are all shades 
of public opinion, animated, for this occasion 
at any rate, by a common sentiment; and I 
think that Sir Alfred Milner may well] be 
proud, as he has told us he is proud, to go to 
the most difficult task to which the command 
of the Queen has called him—I may almost 
say by the unanimous opinion of his fellow- 
citizens—he may be proud to go to this diffi- 
cult post with the assistance of the hearty 
good will of all sections of his fellow-country- 
men. 





What is Mr. Chamberlain’s view of the chief 
difficulty to be met by the new Governor and 
High Commissioner had been already fore- 
shadowed by Mr. Asquith, who said that Sir 
Alfred had been summoned, “‘ by the wise and 
happy discrimination of Mr. Chamberlain,” to 
a post ‘‘in which he will find himself beset in 
every direction with embarrassing problems, 
and—may I be bold enough to add ?—with 
formidable personalities.” Mr. Chamberlain 
himself, as beseemed a responsible minister of 
the Crown, was more definite in his account of 
these difficulties, nor did he hesitate to express, 
though, of course, in general terms, his view 
of their right solution. ‘I mistake very much 
the mind of my countrymen,” he said, ‘if 
they are not at this moment determined to 
support this Government, or any Government 
which may be in its place, in maintaining in 
their integrity the rights which we have un- 
der the London convention, and our position 
as Paramount Power in South Africa.” Then 
he referred, with some allusion perhaps to re- 
cent legislation in the Transvaal intended to 
admit Germans to the franchise and to ex- 
clude Englishmen, to the aspiration ‘‘ of cer- 
tain eminent persons in South Africa” towards 
an independent federation of states, which 
would ‘‘look for sympathy and support rather 
to the continent of Europe than to this coun- 
try.” ‘If such aspirations exist,” he added, 
‘tin my opinion they are incompatible with 
the highest British interests, they are incom- 
patible with the position of the Cape itself. 

It is an aspiration which cannot be 
accepted by the people of this country, and 
until it is frankly abandoned there cannot be 
a final and satisfactory settlement.” 

Whatever view may be taken in America of 
Mr. Chamberlain's South African version of 
the Monroe Doctrine, it is interesting to note 
that it is a doctrine strikingly parallel to that 
maintained by Mr. Cleveland and Secretary 
Olney, only there is the important difference 
that its scope is confined to South Africa, 
where, asa matter of fact, English interests 
and enterprises are obviously preponderant. 
It will be interesting to note in the future how 
far the bearings of this doctrine may be ex- 
tended. 

Mr. Asquith summed up in the following 
effective manner the unusual experiences 
which have qualified Sir Alfred Milner for 
coping with his difficult task in South Africa: 


‘To have studied scholarship and metaphy- 
sics under Jowett and Green ; the artof writ- 
ing under Mr. John Morley ; to have been in- 
troduced to official life by Mr. Goschen ; to 
have learnt the practice of administration 
under Lord Cromer, and the discharge of the 
delicate and responsible duties which fall to 
the permanent head of a great department of 
the state under Mr. Balfour and Sir William 
Harcourt, is as unique as it is fortunate. It 
is indeed an experience eminently calculated 
to equip a man for the discharge of the most 
arduous task which the state can call upon 
any of its citizens to perform.” 


That Sir Alfred’s personality is a command- 
ing one, quite apart from his exceptional ex- 
perience, is universally felt. Otherwise such 
a demonstration as I am describing would not 
have been possible. Perhaps the most terse 
and telling expression of this widespread feel- 
ing was contained in the letters of regret for 
unavoidable absence received on this occasion 
from Sir William Harcourt and Lord Rose- 
bery. Sir William, absent by reason of ill- 
ness, desired to be ranked among the first of 
Sir Alfred’s friends and admirers, of whom he 
declared himself ‘‘ certainly the most grateful 





and obliged”; and Lord Rosebery said of him: 


‘* He has a brilliant past, but has a still greater 
career before him, for he has the union of in- 
tellect with fascination which makes men 
mount high.” This same appreciation of him 
has been differently and more pithily ex- 
pressed by an Oxford admirer who lately 
said of him, ‘‘ He has the velvet touch and 
the iron grip.” 

The only other speaker at last Saturday’s 
dinner was Sir Alfred himself. When he rose 
his first words—spoken in a manner which was 
at the same time delightfully playful and re- 
markably reverential—brought before us the 
benignant and piquant figure of that wise 
man, the late master of Balliol. He reminded 
Mr. Asquith that Jowett once remarked, ‘in 
his terse, quick way,” that ‘‘ Modesty is a vir- 
tue only in a young man,” and then he added: 
“T believe in my case it was a fear that mo- 
desty might survive into advanced age which 
has led my friends to do what they could to 
render such a calamity impossible.” Since 
his appointment he had read many astonish- 
ing things about himself, but nowhere that 
he was a good speaker. This was fortunate 
because his feelings on that occasion, though 
very strong, were also very simple, and could 
best be expressed in simplelanguage. Noman, 
going to a difficult post in his country’s service, 
ever had a send-off for which he had more 
cause to be grateful, more cause to be proud. 
He was not so foolish as to suppose the signifi- 
cance of the present gathering was entirely 
personal, but he could not but feel, in the 
friendly presence of so many who had en- 
couraged him in the past, that a kindly inter- 
est in him personally had a great deal to say 
in bringing them all together. But there was 
also a generous desire to give every possible 
support and encouragement to the man, who- 
ever he might be, who was called upon to do 
what in him lay to maintain the honor and 
the influence of Great Britain in a country in 
which Englisbmen were so much interested as 
they were at present in South Africa, How- 
ever humble the view he took of himself, he 
felt that at any rate his credentials were ex- 
traordinary, and was sincerely grateful for 
the fact. He had seen a formidable list of the 
qualities required of the Queen’s representa- 
tive in South Africa. Whatever else was on 
the list, tact and judgment were among the 
requisites, ard he should prove his complete 
lack of both if he ventured now to express 
views about the future. Many people had 
said to him of late, ‘‘Wedo not know whe- 
ther we ought to congratulate you; you are 
going to face avery ugly business.’ To all 
these cheering remarks he desired to make one 
answer: 


**Do not congratulate me, certainly; let 
congratulations wait, even if they have to 
wait for ever, until I have done something to 
deserve them. But still less condole with me, 
for no man is to be pitied, whatever happens, 
who in the best years of his life is not only 
permitted, but is actually called upon, to en- 
gage in work into which he can throw himself 
with his whole heart, and with a single mind. 
A public servant must go where he is wanted. 
It is singularly fortunate if he is wanted for 
that kind of business to which he is most will- 
ing that all his energies should be devoted.” 


Doubtless Sir Alfred Milner has found little 
leisure for the further prosecution of classical 
studies since he left Oxford, but no one can 
read, still less hear, these words of his without 
involuntarily recurring to certain of the no- 
blest pages in the Dialogues of Plato which 
plainly were not expounded in vain by Jowett 
and Lewis Nettleship while Sir Alfred was at 
Balliol. It is, I am convinced, this note of 
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high-hearted thoughtfulness, at once pene- 
trating and subtle, but above all and always 
straightforward and resolute, which is the se- 
cret of Sir Alfred Milner’s personal charm. 
This it is which led a discriminating admirer 
to say of his success in practical affairs that 
‘it was a tribute to the world that Sir Alfred 
Milner could succeed in it.” That Sir Alfred 
is not without a sense of the exceptional diffi- 
culties presented by modern circumstances was 
shown in a recent address given by him at the 
Froebel Institute, where he remarked upon 
the fact that our “‘ Age of Bustle” succeeds a 
period of unprecedented fertility in time- 
saving inventions, and declared that in this 
fact we have ‘‘only another instance of the 
old, old story that the actual effects of any 
great change of human circumstance are con- 
stantly the opposite of what a priori reasoning 
would have led you to expect.” To this re- 
flection he added that, in these days of ever- 
increasing hurry and ever-quiekening pace, a 
man requires more judgment, more balance of 
mind, more strergth of character, than ever 
before to husband his forces and control his 
life. 

But I must return to his speech of last Sa- 
turday. In allusion to Mr. Asquith’s account 
of him, as siding with neither party decisively 
in matters of home politics, Sir Alfred admit- 
ted that in that Greek state where, if he re- 
membered rightly, a man was bound to take 
one side or another upon pain of death, he 
should have had his head cut off before he 
was twenty-five, and, be added, ‘‘I should 
have died a martyr to my principles.” There 
was, however, one question upon which he had 
not beam able to see the other side, and that 
was precisely the question of imperial unity. 
Here he reminded Mr. Asquith of an evening 
they had spent at the Oxford Union in debat- 
ing the possibility of strengthening ‘‘ the ties 
which unite to this great country her great 
colonies, and the great colonies to one another.” 
The subject excited less interest than most 
which were debated in those days—‘‘ less,” he 
added, ‘‘I am glad to think, than it would 
excite at the present moment.” This fact, so 
clearly present to the speaker’s mind, was uni- 
versally acknowledged by all his hearers. 
Indeed, the enthusiastic interest felt in the 
occasion, and the universal delight taken in 
Sir Alfred’s appointment, are one of the most 
striking signs of the altered and quickened 
state of English opinion in this regard. Then 
followed the conclusion of his reminiscence of 
the Oxford debate : 


‘There were some half-dozen of us,” he 
continued, ‘‘ who hammered away—I daresay 
we bored our audience—on these ideas, that 
the growth of the colonies into self-govern- 
ing communities was no reason why they 
should drop away from the mother country 
or from one another; that the complete sepa- 
ration of the two greatest sections of the Eng- 
lish-speaking race was a dire disaster, not 
only in the manner in which it came about, 
but for coming about at all; that there was 
no political object comparable in importance 
with that of preventing a repetition of such a 
disaster, the severance of another link in the 
great imperial chain. The greatest local in- 
dependence, we then argued, was not incom- 
_— with closer and more effective union 

or common purposes,” 


After referring to the fact that the leader in 
the Oxford debate in question was a Canadian, 
and to the ever.strengthening ties binding Ca- 
nada to the mother country, Sir Alfred conclud- 
ed by speaking of his capacity in South Africa 
as that of a ‘‘civilian soldier of the empire,” 
and declared that to render any substantial 
service ‘‘to any part of our world-wide state” 





would be all that in any of his most audacious 
dreams he had ever aspired to. ‘‘ But,” he 
added, ‘‘in a cause in which one absolutely 
believes, even if I were to fail, the cause it- 
self is not going to fail; and even per- 
sonal failure is preferable to an easy life of 
comfortable prosperity in another sphere.” 
Thus, with a few final words of graceful 
thanks feelingly addressed to his entertainers, 
ended Sir Alfred Milner’s speech in response 
to Mr. Asquith’s proposal of his health. I 
have ventured to think that a somewhat full 
account of it and of the whole occasion would 
interest the readers of the Nation, since it 
contains a most thoughtful presentation of 
that ideal of a possible future unity among 
English-speaking peoples which is gradually 
emerging at the end of our century—an ideal 
which may be far off and will certainly be 
difficult to realize, but which certainly has in 
it much to uplift and inspire, not Englishmen 
only, not solely English colonists, but even 
and especially ourselves, the citizens of the 
United States of America. Louis DYER. 








GREEK ART IN INDIA. 


Mottra, February 15, 1897. 


THE Archeological Department has not 
been treated very well by Government. Ow- 
ing to Gen. Cunningham’s personal influence, 
appropriations during his lifetime were made 
to carry on his own work, but these have been 
so cut down in the last decade that now the 
whole department consists of one official. The 
evil effect of this policy is seen everywhere, 
notably in the museums of the North. At Cal- 
cutta, until within two months there was no 
specialist to see to the arrangement of the 
archeological collection; but a young German 
scholar has recently been appointed to attend 
to matters there. At Lucknow, the second of 
the great northern museums, the collection is 
under the personal supervision of Dr. Fiibrer, 
sole survivor of the Archzological Depart- 
ment, which has been marked for extinction 
since 1885. But the arrangement, in conse- 
quence of the fact that the collection is in the 
cellar of the museum, is most unsatisfactory. 
All the precious objects here are buried se- 
veral feet below the water-line of the flood of 
1893! The danger, if anotber such flood should 
come, is cbvious, but the present difficulty is 
the lack of light. 

In Lahore, matters are much worse. There 
is here no one to superintend the arrangement 
of material. The overworked principal of the 
Art School is supposed to have an eye on the 
museum; but he has no time to spare, nor is 
he exactly the proper person to have charge of 
the archeological room. On all sides lie groups 
of marbles, statues, and inscriptions, either 
jumbled together on the floor, or distinguished 
merely as ‘‘from the South,” “from Northern 
India,” etc., a classification that leaves much 
to be desired. But there are, fortunately, 
some groups the origin of which is known well 
enough to determine approximately the source 
of their most important fragments. Thus, 
there is the famous Gandhara Collection, and 
one from ‘‘near Rawal Pindi.” But a great 
many pieces will never be located, unless by 
some accident their lost fragments are found 
and identified, though even now the raw 
pioneers on the border send to the museum 
precious heads and fragments ‘‘from a tem- 
ple,” without specifying where the temple 
is. These are all gratefully received, and 
labelled ‘‘from the Northwest,” though one 
cannot help regretting that they were found 





at all before an archzologist was on the 
ground. 

A survey of these monuments, unsatisfac- 
tory as is their setting, throws much light on 
the relation of Greek and Indic art. The 
fragments most important in this regard were 
discovered only half a dozen years ago. But 
while it is true that Greek influence can be 
traced, archeologists are not now so prone to 
exaggerate this influence as once they were. 
The time is past when the discovery of a sup- 
posed Jupiter Ammon can be taken to show 
that Greek art of Alexander’s time was intro- 
duced into India. In the first place, the 
‘‘ Jupiter” is not a Jupiter, but a native Indra: 
and secondly, it is quite certain that the art 
which was introduced into India was the late 
art of the second century. There is, more- 
over, no trace of foreign influence in the carv- 
ings, of the first century B.c.,, found in the 
southern Karli caves ; and the Muttra collec- 
tion proves that India had its own art of 
sculpture unaffected by Greek influence. 

With this modification, the fact may be ac- 
cepted that Indic sculpture in the Northwest 
owes much to Greece. Not to speak of the 
halo of the Buddha now in Calcutta, and the 
stone frieze of the same museum executed in 
classic style, there is the famous Silenus, and 
the Hercules (strangling the lion), which are 
mere copies. Several of the Grecian types are 
from the Muttra collection. This is the mo- 
dern name of the ancient Mathura, on the 
Jumna, just north of Agra, and Dr. Fubrer’s 
find (for it is to his indefatigable labors that 
the collection is due) was made in 1891. 

The Bharhut sculptures had previously 
yielded a genuine centaur, but the chief prize 
from Muttra, now preserved in Lucknow, 
gives even more than this. It is a torana, or 
gateway, of a Jain temple. The two low 
columns, of not more than six feet in height, 
are surmounted with bell-shaped capitals of 
Acoka’s time, with sur-capitals of four winged 
lions on one pillar and three lions and a goat 
on the other. These two uprights support a 
heavy stone block about four feet long, and 
on one side of this are sculptured (Greek) cen- 
taurs and harpies. The other side has a con- 
ventional procession of horses, chariots, ele- 
phants, and men. The chief importance of 
this doorway lies in the fact that it can be 
dated pretty certainly as belonging to the se- 
cond century B. Cc. The Greek halo and cen- 
taur, by the way, remain till a late period. 
In the caves of Ajanta, for example, I noticed 
two centaurs painted in oil on the wall of a 
cave ascribed to the sixth century A. D., while 
several of the saints there wear halos. Butat 
this period it is questionable whether there 
was not a direct importation of Western art 
into India. 

Turning from the Muttra collection of Luck- 
now to the specimens preserved in Lahore, one 
has, besides those mentioned above, a striking 
additional proof of Hellenism in a fine stone 
Pallas Athene. She wears a Greek helmet, 
but, except for the nose, has a Hindu face. 
There are also smaller faces, many of which 
are unmistakably Greek ; and a large ‘‘dying- 
gladiator” style of figure, full size. Archi- 
tectural evidence confirms that of the sculp- 
tures, though, like the latter, most of the 
specimens are vaguely marked as “from the 
Northwest.” They probably come from Af- 
ghanistan. Thus, thereare several Corinthian 
pillars, and these are decorated with flowers 
in the Palmyra style of the second century. 
Most extraordinary in this Lahore collection 
is the admixture of Turkish types, and the 
traces of Persian influence in some of the capi- 
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tals. Having seen the latter, I naturally 
sought for evidence of fire-worship. Finally, 
I found a group of people in devotional atti- 
tude before a conical flame blezing between 
them. The group consists of six persons, 
three on each side of the fire; and, though the 
figures were too small for one to be sure of 
the fact, three of these appeared to be wo- 
men, and three men. There was nothing else 
for them to worship besides the fire to which 
they bowed, s> I fancy that the whole scene 
must represent Persian worship. It is, how- 
ever, possible that the fire-worshippers are 
here not Persians, but the Pamir or Gueber 
fire-worshippers. One of the most interesting 
groups at Lahore is that of some hundred 
easts more or less obviously Greek. They 
were originally colored, and show every va- 
riety of expression, from the grin of a buf- 
foon to the scowl of a tyrant. The color is 
still visible in patches, but most of it has been 
washed off. These were all found in the 
Rawal Pindi district, at Shah ki deri, which 
is now generally admitted to be the ancient 
Taxila, though not on the grounds advanced 
by Gen. Cunningham, whose decision in ar- 
chological matters was often correct while 
his reasons were faulty. 

I do not kaow whether the report of Dr. 
Fihrer’s last discovery, made in December, 
1896, has yet reached America. It is an im- 
portant discovery, for it fixes the site of Ka- 
pilavastu, the town governed by Buddha's 
father. Hitherto it has been supposed that 
this town was near the modern Gorakhpur, 
but Dr. Fiihrer’s identification of the Nepal 
village of Mauza Paderiga with the Lumbini 
gardens, so well known in Buddhist literature 
as the spot where Buddha was born, deprives 
modern India of the right to claim Buddha as 
her son, though Nepal in those days was as 
much India as was the Punjab. The identifi- 
cation is made certain by the finding of an 
Agoka pillar, which states that in the twenty- 
first year of his reign (that is, about 240 B. Cc.) 
Agoka himself came to the Lumbini gardens, 
worshipped, and, erecting a stipa there, also 
raised this pillar, on the very spot where 
Lord Buddha was born. In Acoka’s time 
there could have been no doubt as to the exact 
situation of Kapilavastu and the Lumbini 
gardens, so that, given the locality of the 
latter, the site of the former could easily be 
found, since the relation of the gardens to 
the town is well known. Dr. Fiihrer was 
not long in discovering, some mules to the 
northwest, the ruins of an ancient city, 
where large tombs, palaces, and sté@pas (a 
peculiarly Buddhistic erection) covered the 
ground for several miles. It will be interest- 
ing to see, when these ruins are excavated, 
whether Grecian art ever extended so far to 
the northeast. 

I think it will be found that, as in the case 
of Sanchi and the other great monuments of 
Buddhistic art in Central India, the art is quite 
native. This is, after all, the most important 
lesson to be learned here at Muttra. The 
remains show clearly that there was a fully 
developed architectural and glyphic native“ 
art, entirely independent of Greek art. Yet 
it was not long ago that Fergusson said that 
the Hindus had no original art of architec- 
ture; and not long either since all Hindu 
sculpture was recklessly ascribed to Greek 
influence. But one may go over all the mi- 
nute and delicate bas-reliefs at Sanchi with- 
out finding a trace of a Greek model; and in 
this town of Muttra, though the museum is 
small, it holds two priceless figures, each a re- 
futation of the idea that all Hindu art is bor- 





rowed, and one, the Yasa-ditta Buddha, a 
rarely beautiful statue. 

It must be confessed that native sculpture 
has seldom produced faces or forms that are 
beautiful. The carving is often wonderful ; 
especially is one impressed with the work- 
manship when the material employed is the 
hardest granite, and in such a case one is apt 
to overlook the artistic commonplaceness in 
admiration of the patient toil. But for my 
part, I know of no Hindu statues that are ad- 
mirable save one at BadAimi and the Buddha 
here at Muttra. There isa fine head at Ba- 
dami in one of the caves, a god’s face with a 
noble smile ; and the Yasa-ditta Buddha is 
also artistically beautiful. Some of the danc- 
ing girls at Sanchi are graceful, though not 
lovely. But, in general, Hindu sculpture 
loses itself in grotesque conventionalities. It 
is content to produce fine handiwork ; it ig- 
nores beauty. Thus, it is much more success- 
ful in producing animals than human figures. 
No Greek ever carved such superb horses as 
those which stand rearing at the entrance to 
the great temples of Madura and Trichino- 
poly. Such strength and action combined 
with such minute accuracy in these figures 
carved from a block of granite is unequalled. 
But when, in the same temper, the faces of 
men and gods are cut in stone, they are as life- 
less as if a boy had made them of a pumpkin. 

Those who see Hindu sculpture in its late 
forms, either in the great temples of the 
South or at Benares, will wonder at the gross 
indecency displayed. It is a pity that the 
purer older forms are so out of the way that 
most travellers do not see them. Never- 
theless, in Badfmi, to which I have just re- 
ferred, there are three caves full of Vishnuite 
and Civaite figures, and among them all there 
is not one that is indecent. Yet these caves 
are as late as the sixth century A. D. 

With the exception of some of the paintings 
in Ajanta, there does not seem to be the re- 
motest trace of foreign influence in the Dec- 
can. I have recently examined the fragments 
of Halebid in the Hassan district, west of My- 
sore, and, though the types are new, the faces 
are treated throughout in the typical native 
manner. It is evident that Greek art scarcely 
spread beyond the personal influence of the 
Greek artists of the Northwest. In fact, if 
any foreign influence were perceptible in the 
Deccan, it would seem to be rather Egyptian. 
Not only is the pagoda form of architecture at 
Seringapatam and Madura decidedly Egyp- 
tian in aspect, but the same effect is produced 
by the heavy buildings of the great temple at 
Somnathpur; the low door in the massive walls 
contributing considerably to produce this im- 
pression. Yet at Halebid itself, utterly re- 
moved as it is from Greek influence, there is a 
porch or airy pavilion which one would expect 
to see in Athens rather than in India, so light 
and graceful is it. Perhaps the truest solu- 
tion of the old “influence” dispute in art (as 
in literature) lies in the fact that different peo- 
ples have an astonishing trick of apparent imi- 
tation without contact or historical connection. 
One thing at least is certain, that Hindu art 
in sculpture and architecture has invented 
several new forms, and may, therefore, have 
chanced independently upon patterns supposed 
to be exclusively Greek. But, speculation 
apart, Greek influence did not begin till very 
late, and never extended far into the country. 
Its field seems to have remained the North- 
west, Afghanistan and Cashmere—countries 
which once enjoyed a high civilization when 
the Punjab had relapsed into barbarism. 

E. WASHBURN HOPKINS. 








Correspondence. 


A BROKEN REED. 


To THE EpiIToR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: Mr. Dingley ended his speech opening 
the discussion on the tariff bill now before 
Congress in this way: 

‘There is reason to believe that gradually 
and surely there will come back to us the 
great prosperity which we enjoyed in the de- 
cade prior to 1893, and which the greatest of 
living English statisticians so strikingly eulo- 
gized when he said in 1892 that ‘It would be 
impossible to find in history any parallel to 
the progress of the United States in the last 
ten years.’” (Record, March 24, 1897, p. 190.) 


The quotation with which he closed is taken 
from Mulhall’s ‘ Balance Sheet of the World’ 
(p. 108). The humor of calling Mr. Mulhall 
the greatest of living Eoglish statisticians was 
probably not intentional and not appreciated 
by Mr. Dingley’s hearers. As an indication 
of the opinion entertained of Mr. Muthall’s 
work by competent judges, it may be men- 
tioned that, ten years ago, Alfred de Foville 
sent a communication to the Statistical Soci- 
ety of Paris called ‘“‘ An Imaginative [fan- 
taisiste] Statistician,” in which he reviewed 
in detail the work of Mr. Mulhall. The arti- 
cle was deemed of sufficient importance to be 
translated and republished immediately in the 
Journal of the Royal Statistical Society. M. 
de Foville states that in half the instances or 
more in which he had sought to verify the 
statements made about French statistics, he 
had found them incorrect, and cites numerous 
illustrations. Internal evidence of lack of 
scholarship is found in the fact that the book 
from which Mr. Dingley quotes gives not a 
single authority from cover to cover. All 
this Mr. Dingley might be excused for over- 
looking. Abler public men than he have been 
misled by the calm certainty with which 
guesses are set down as facts to the damage 
of their reputations, as the tilt between Mr. 
Balfour and Mr. Gladstons in the House of 
Commons ten years ago over Mr. Mulhall’s 
figures for the number of evictions in Ireland 
may illustrate (Hansard, vol. 317, p, 105). 

But it is essential to Mr. Dingley’s argument 
that the statement quoted should apply to the 
decade just before the enactment of the Wilson 
bill. To clinch this point, he declares that the 
statement was made in 1892. In fact, the 
book from which it is quoted was published 
in 1881, and its full title is ‘ Balance Sheet of 
the World for Ten Years, 1870 80.’ 

Yours respectfully, W. F. WILLCox. 

Irnaca, N.Y., April 6, 1897. 





WORTHINGTON AND ST. CLAIR. 


To THE EpIToR oF THE NatTION: 


Sir : Ina review of Nathaniel Massie’s Life 
and Correspondence, which appeared in the 
Nation of April 1, there are certain state- 
ments in connection with the St. Clair Contro- 
versy which the owner of the Worthington 
Letters and Journals (referred to in the review) 
is prepared to disprove. 

The writer of this article declares that 
** Worthington had been brought to book for 
land fees wrongfully assessed.” The facts are 
these. When Thomas Worthington (after- 
wards Governor of Ohio and United States 
Senator) was appointed Superintendent of the 
Sales of Public Lands of the Northwest Terri- 
tory, he wrote to Oliver Wolcott, then Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, for instructions. He 
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was informed by the Secretary, in a letter 
dated September 26, 1800, that the lands sold 
at public sale must be entered in the same way 
as those privately applied for, and that the 
same fee for surveying expenses must be 
deposited by the purchaser with every sec- 
tion entered. St. Clair, although the mat- 
ter was beyond his jurisdiction, objected to 
this method. A suit for the recovery of 
fees received by Worthington was institut- 
ed against him in the Court of Common 
Pleas of Fairfield County, where, after ar- 
gument, a judgment, concurred in by all the 
four judges, was pronounced in Worthing- 
ton’s favor. St. Clair then, through one 
of his boon companions, preferred charges 
against Worthington for receiving the fees 
authorized by Secretary Wolcott. Meanwhile 
Albert Gallatin had become Secretary of the 
Treasury. Thomas Wortbington wrote him 
a full statement of the case, enclosing the 
charges and requesting an official investiga- 
tion of his conduct. Mr. Gallatin replied by 
forwarding to Worthington his appointment 
by the President as Inspector of the Revenue 
of the Northwest Territory—a more impor- 
tant office than any which he had previously 
held. This appointment was of course a prac- 
tical refutation of the charges preferred by 
St. Clair. 

The writer of the review further implies 
that Massie’s associates went into the new 
Territory from motives of self-interest—main- 
ly for land speculation. This is not true of 
Thomas Worthington, a Virginian of wealth 
and position, cr of his brother-in-law, Edward 
Tiffin. These went to Ohio not as speculators 
in land, but to provide homes for their slaves, 
whom they took with them, and whom, for 
conscience’ sake, they had determined to eman- 
cipate. They were eagerly welcomed in the 
new colony and decided to remain there; and 
they became, by the rapid development of the 
Territory, by their own ability, and by the 
blunders of St. Clair, founders of a State. 

The writer of the review, who seems to have 
studied the St. Clair Papers rather than the 
other less partisan authorities on this period, 
asserts that there was ‘‘no tyranny or op- 
pression” under St. Clair’s administration. 
No one, remembering the pitiful fate of that 
brave soldier, would willingly dwell on his 
errors; but his course as regards the Terri- 
torial Legislature was condemned by his own 
party and even by his personal and political 
friend, Judge Burnet, author of the valuable 
‘ Notes on the Northwest Territory.’ In fact, 
St. Clair sought to rule rather than to govern 
the Territory, and his arbitrary conduct, and 
his indefensible use of the veto power, forced 
Ohio into the Union. 

The present writer would not be justified in 
ignoring the point of view of the article re- 
ferred to, which attributes ignoble motives to 
the acts of such men as Tiffin and Worthing- 
ton, whose patriotism was attested by their 
subsequent public service. It was to Thomas 
Worthington that the eminent statesman, Ru- 
fus King, sent from his death bed the follow- 
ing message : ‘‘Say to him I love and esteem 
him as ever. I[ can never forget the noble 
sacrifices of his patriotism. No other man 
could do what he has done for Ohic.” 

THE OWNER OF THE WORTHINGTON PAPERS. 

WasainorTon, D. C., April 6, 1897. 





(‘The Owner of the Worthington 
Papers’? does not reply to the points 
made in our review, but touches upon 
questions not raised in that article. We 

















ascribed no motives to Worthington in | months, more or less.” Few people seem to 
his removal to Ohio, but we did say that | be aware that the holidays outnumber the 
land-ownership strongly influenced the | 8°00! days, and this is the reason of my 
political manceuvres of Massie and his as- comment. I have before me the Calendar of 


. i . > the Roxbury Latin School for 1896-'97. I find 
sociates; and Worthington’s letters show ey this thet the sthast Gags ammbet 170,4bo 


that he recognized the advantages to| holidays 187, total 365. Private schools here 
himself of having his town, where his | generally will have at least four more days in 
property interests lay, made the capital | Easter-week. Private schools.for girls have 
of the new State. Political ‘‘ vindica- | an untold number more of holidays. H. 
tion’? by a new appointment under a 
strongly partisan Administration is not = 
the kind of vindication an honest and up- RASK. 

right man urges in hisdefence. St. Clair | To tHe Epiror oF THE Nation: 

was required by the Ordinance to give or | Sir: Suffolk (County, Mass.] Court File No. 
withhold assent to measures laid before | 3126 contains papers relating to a lawsuit be- 
him, and his use of the veto power was | tween the heirs of Jeremy Houchin. 

entirely legal and at times highly com- Under date of October 5, 1677, Bozoan Al- 
mendable. We have no doubt that Wor- | /e2, @ tanner, agrees to build a dwelling- 
thington and the Republican leaders in the house, to allow his mother-in-law Esther, 
Ohio movement believed themselves to be witew of dusemy Tonciin, Sane tenuate mene 


x dwelling-house, and to ‘find her with Raske 
acting for the good of the people, but for firing during her natural life.” 


their acts so coincided with personal mo-| [Under date of February 19, 1693-4, Elizabeth 
tives as to preclude entire disinterested- | Norden deposes that she often visited Mrs. 
ness. The review was intended to show | Esther Houcbin, finding her ‘in a cold room, 
the general course of Territorial agita- | most times with no fire cr at best but a little 
tion for Statehood.—Ep. Natron. ] dirty raske on the hearth.” 

The word occurs a third time, as Rask, in 
this Court File. What was it? 
OUR OBLIGING LUMINARY. A. D. HopGes, Jr. 


To THE EpiTor oF THE NATION: 

Srr: Mr. Richard Harding Davis, in bis 
entertaining article on the Coronation of the Notes. 
Czar, which was published in the February 
number of Harper’s Magazine, writes, on pp. 
340, 341, as follows : 











T. Y. CROWELL & Co. announce for the cur- 
rent year ‘Evolution of France under the 
‘*There were probably some one or two of | Third Republic,’ by Baron Pierre de Couber- 
that great crush who enjoyed the coronation tin, translated by Miss Hapgood; the sixth 
ceremonies, but they enjoyed them best, as eae : ‘ 
every one else does now, in perspective ; at and seventh volumes, with index, of Sybel’s 
the time there was too much to do and too lit- | ‘ Founding of the German Empire by William 
tle — in yn te = aie though the | I.’; ‘Dames and Daughters of Colonial Days,’ 
Fae aa EEO Orde to uns | by Annie Beaston; and ‘College Training for 
regularly or to feel at peace.” Women,’ by Kate Holladay Claghorn. 
‘ Equality,’ by Edward Bellamy, and ‘ Gene- 
I wish to call the attention of astronomers to | ya} Grant,’ by Gen. J. G. Wilson, are in the 
the extraordinary fact noted—as if it were of press of D. Appleton & Co., who have also in 
little consequence—in the parenthesis: ‘‘even preparation ‘Some Masters of Lithography,’ 
though the sun did rise at midnight.” The by Atherton Curtis, with 22 photogravure 
latitude of Moscow being 55° 45’ N., one would plates, quarto ; ‘Ancient Greek Literature,’ 
expect the sun to rise there on the 26th of May | by Prof. Gilbert Murray, the first volume in 
at 3 hours, 30 minutes, and7 seconds after | Mr, Edmund Gosse’s ‘Literatures of the 
midnight. In the ordinary course of nature | World” series; ‘In Joyful Russia,’ at the 
doubtless it would have done sc. But the oc- | Tsar's coronation, by John A. Logan, jr., 
casiop, as Mr. Davis says, was ‘‘solennel,” | with 50 full page colored and plain illustra- 
and the Ceremonies ran things to suit them- tions ; ‘ Bird-Life: A Guide to the Study of 
selves, Our Common Birds,’ by Frank M. Chapman ; 
It would be interesting to know whether | « Insect-Life,’ by Prof. John Henry Comstock, 
others of our distinguished fellow-country- | with wood engravings by Mrs. Comstock ; 
men, especially of those who, though really | «Familiar Features of the Roadside,’ by F. 
present at the coronation, were invisible to ‘Schuyler Matthews ; ‘In Brook and Bayou,’ 
the thick sight of Mr. Davis, were graciously | by Clara K. Bayliss ; ‘Romance and Reality 
permitted to behold this striking proof of the | in the Plant World,’ by Frark Vincent ; ‘ Cu- 
Czar’s extra-terrestrial jurisdiction—to be- | rious Homes and their Tenants,’ by J. Carter 
hold, as it were, Beard ; ‘The Psychology of Suggestion,’ by 
“ Day like a mighty river flowing in ” Boris Sidis ; and ‘Cyprian, his Life, Times, 
and Work,’ by the late Archbishop Benson. 
The ‘Lectures on Ecclesiastical History’ 
delivered in Norwich Cathedral will be pub- 
lished, under the editorship of Dean Lefroy, 
by Thomas Whittaker. 


some three hours ahead of schedule time. 
FRED NEwTOonN Scott. 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, April 3, 1897. 





SCHOOL DAYS AND VACATIONS. Macmillan Co. announce ‘Genesis of the 
Sccial Conscience: The Relation between the 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION : Establishment of Christianity in Europe and 


Sm: The reviewer of ‘Domestic Service’ | the Social Question,’ by Prof. H. 8. Nash of 
in the Nation of April 1, 1897, states that the | the Episcopal Theological School of Cam- 
school ‘‘ vacations and holidays occupy three bridge, Mass., and a cheaper edition of Miss 
months, more or less, out of the twelve.” Kingsley’s lively and unconventional ‘Travels 
This statement should be corrected to ‘‘six in West Africa.’ 
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Edward Arnold has in preparation for early 
publication a ‘Memoir of Miss A. J. Clough,’ 
late Principal of Newnham College, Cam- 
bridge, by her niece, Miss B. A. Clough, a 
daughter of Arthur Hugh Clough. 

Bonnell, Silver & Co. will publish imme- 
diately ‘Sunbeam Stories,’ for children, by 
Annie Flint, with illustrations by Mrs. Dora 
Wheeler Keith. 

A Students’ Edition of Bryant’s translation 
of the ‘ Iliad,’ at a low price, is contemplated 
by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

‘ Notes on Nicaragua,’ by Henry I. Sheldon, 
is to be published with illustrations by A. C. 
McClurg & Co., Chicago. 

Whittaker & Ray Co., San Francisco, have 
nearly ready the complete poetical works of 
Joaquin Miller; ‘Matka and Kotik, the Story 
of the Mist Islands,’ by President Jordan of 
Stanford University; and ‘Heart Culture,’ by 
Miss Emma Page. 

William Briggs, Toronto, will issue ‘ Esta- 
belle, and Other Verse,’ by John Stuart 
Thomson, of Montreal. 

The Burrows Brothers Co. of Cleveland have 
just secured for their issue of ‘The Jesuit Re- 
lations and Allied Documents,’ now being ed- 
ited for them by Reuben Gold Thwaites, the 
original manuscript of Father Claude Dablon’s 
famous Relation of the French-Canadian Mis- 
sion for the years 1676-77, which curiously 
came to light on the 10th of March last, at 
Sotheby’s auction roomsin London. The pub- 
lishing of the annual volume of Jesuit Rela- 
tions at Paris was prohibited after 1672, 
and few thereafter found their way into 
print. In 1854 James Lenox for the first 
time printed this particular Relation, edited 
by Dr. O'Callaghan; but they followed an ab. 
breviated and modernized manuscript copy at 
Laval University, Quebec. In 1861 it was 
again printed, at Paris, in Duniol’s ‘ Mission 
du Canada,’ but still in an imperfect form. 
The lucky finding of the original MS., there- 
fore, enables Mr. Thwaites at last to present 
this interesting document just as it was written. 

The Trustees of the British Museum have 
arranged for the publication of a portfolio of 
facsimiles from early printed books of great 
variety and large size in the Museum’s collec- 
tion. It will consist of 32 plates with full de- 
scriptions. According to the Atheneum, 
among them are ‘‘the early block-books of 
the ‘Ars Moriendi’ and ‘Biblia Pauperum,’ 
the 1454-1455 indulgences, the Gutenberg Bi- 
ble, Mentz Psalter of 1457, Mentz Bible of 
1462, specimens of the work of Sweynheim & 
Pannartz, Jenson, Ratdolt, and Aldus, of the 
early French printers, of Gerard Leeu and 
Colard Mansion, six Caxtons, and books print- 
ed at Oxford and St. Albans, and by Machli- 
nia, Wynkyn de Worde, and Pynson.” 

The ‘Statesman’s Year-Book’ for 1897 (Mac- 
millan) has a corpulent appearance partly ac- 
counted for by maps and tables contrasting 
the present year with 1837. The maps are 
very striking, each folding plate containing 
two of the same area for the periods named. 
Great simplification marks the map of Europe 
as the principle of nationality has asserted 
itself, and as Turkey has been reduced to a 
mere shadow of its former self. In Asia we 
note the enormous expansion of Russian con- 
trol, the solidification of England’s. Most 
revolutionized is Africa, which in 1837, before 
Livingstone’s advent, was hardly more than a 
geographical expression; most conservative 
of all the continents has been South Ame- 
rica, in which the changes of boundary have 
been insignificant. The regular features of 
the Year-Book need not be particularized. 








The Chino-Japanese war and the bloody 
sequel of Japan’s occupation of the theatre of 
it have necessitated a new (the sixth) edition 
of Griffis’s ‘Corea, the Hermit Nation’ (Scrib- 
ners). The last previous chapter gave a pic- 
ture of Corea in 1888; the new one exhibits 
the state of the country at the present mo- 
ment, when toall appearance Russia has made 
herself heir of the territory wrested from 
China by Japan. This work continues to be 
the standard history of Corea. 

From Houghton, Mifflin & Co. we have a 
new edition, revised, of Col. Dodge’s ‘ Bird’s- 
Eye View of Our Civil War,’ which first ap- 
peared in 1888. We should have to repeat the 
larger number of the strictures we passed 
upon it at that time ; and the choppy style of 
the narrative, with its abuse of the historical 
present, has likewise been conserved by the 
stereotype plates. On the other hand, some 
use has been made of the War Records which 
have become available since Col. Dodge com 
posed the work. 

The first volume of Baron Le Jeune’s (Na- 
poleonic) Memoirs was noticed at length in 
these columns about a year anda half ago, 
and the entire work, ending with the retreat 
from Moscow, is now accessible in the fluent 
version of Mrs. Arthur Bell in two volumes, 
excellently printed (Longmans). The trans- 
lator has annotated her text from other me- 
moirs and histories, and there is a fairly li- 
beral index. Le Jeune, it will be remembered, 
was an artist by predilection, and his services 
under Napoleon were as an engineer. Hence, 
on the one hand, the humane sentiment 
which pervades this narrative, and, on the 
other, the graphic quality of the descriptions. 
The work is a peace tract if there ever was 
one, for Gen. Le Jeune spares his readers none 
of the horrors of war. His picture of the bat- 
tle of Borodino in volume ii. may well be com- 
pared with Tolstoi’s in ‘War and Peace,’ as 
may also his account of the incendiarism at 
Moscow. These memoirs should not fail to 
find an honored place in all our libraries. 

With its customary sumptuousness, the Fil- 
son Club of Louisville, Ky., has put forth its 
twelfth publication, ‘ Bryant’s Station’ (Louis- 
ville: J. P. Morton & Co.). This was a forti- 
fied colony about five miles out of the present 
Lexington, and successfully withstood an In- 
dian assault and brief siege in August, 1782, 
directed by a British officer with the aid of 
the famous renegade, Simon Girty. The cou- 
rage of the women who went to the neighbor- 
ing spring for the water needful to maintain 
a siege, knowing themselves to be in the midst 
of an ambush, yet trusting to the unwilling- 
ness of the Indians to betray themselves pre- 
maturely, was commemorated last August by 
a structure and tablets erected at the spring. 
This was the pious work of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution, Lexington Chapter, 
whose rather startling aim is, among other 
things, ‘‘to instil into the youth of this place 
. . + Feverence for the American flag above 
every other emblem on earth.’, The story of 
the siege and of the subsequent disastrous 
battle of the Blue Licks is told by several 
hands, with some repetition, but withal clear- 
ly and interestingly. Portraits and views 
enhance the historic value of this quasi-mo- 
nograph. 

Mrs. J. H. Philpot’s recent work, ‘The Sacred 
Tree; or, the Tree in Religion and Myth’ 
(Macmillan), throws light on Longfellow's al- 
lusion (after Herodotus) in ‘Evangeline’ to 
the plane-tree which the Persian King, Xerxes, 
adorned with mantles and jewels. The vol- 
ume contains an extensive collection of miscel- 











laneous facts and information with regard to 
tree-worship and tree-lore, wood-demons and 
forest sprites, oracular oaks and murmuring 
pines, the Scandinavian world-oak Iggdrasil 
and the mistletoe, together with many popu- 
lar observances and sacred rites connected 
with trees, down to the May-pole and the 
Christmas tree. This last, as a final remnant 
of pagan antiquity, epitomizes the story of 
the fading away of the darkness of heathen- 
dom before the light of the new faith of man- 
kind. Tree-worship is no more, though tree- 
cult and forestry do flourish. 

Volume II. of the ‘Cambridge Natural His- 
tory’ (Macmillan) is a decidedly valuable 
number of the series. It is a composite, the 
work of seven authors, to whom various 
groups of invertebrates, from the flatworms 
to the polyzoa, were assigned. The authori- 
ties are of the best. The large number of typi- 
cal species dissected and figured, and the com- 
prehensiveness of the text, give the book a 
great importance either for casual reference 
or as a guide for teachers and students in ge- 
neral studies or in special researches. In classi- 
fication, arrangement, text, and presswork the 
work is very good. 

The latest volume in Appletons’ Interna- 
tional Scientific Series is ‘The Aurora Bore- 
alis,) by Alfred Angot, a writer connected 
with the Meteorological Office of France. The 
literature of the aurora is exceedingly scanty, 
especially in the English language, and any 
volume would have been welcome, even if less 
carefully prepared. This one does not pur- 
port to be the result of original research by 
the author, but draws its facts from authori- 
tative sources, presenting them clearly and 
concisely. It notes the picturesque features 
of the auroras, illustrating the varied forms 
by means of very good woodcuts, considers 
their physical peculiarities, height, frequency, 
and periodicity, and outlines the relations 
which they may sustain to other manifesta- 
tions of electricity; sketching at last the prin- 
cipal hypotheses that have been advanced to 
account for their existence. The appendix, 
which contains a catalogue of the auroras ob- 
served in Europe during the past two centu- 
ries, wili be of value to the student. 

The sixteenth annual number of Burdett’s 
‘Official Intelligence’ of British, American, 
and foreign securities has been issued for 1897 
by Spottiswoode & Co., London. This very 
comprehensive publication is a volume of 2,366 
pages. It comprises statistical and historical 
data, not only of the Government, railway, 
telegraph, and general securities of the Bri- 
tish and foreign markets, but of all the bank, 
insurance, canal, brewery, mining, and corpo- 
rate commercial shares similarly dealt in. 
The work is thoroughly indexed, and is with- 
out question the most complete record of ne- 
gotiable investment securities ever published. 
It is prepared, as usual, by Henry C. Burdett, 
Secretary of the Share and Loan Department 
of the London Stock Exchange. 

The great dead are not allowed to rest in 
peace nowadays. George Sand and Alfred de 
Musset have been exhumed during the past 
year for the benefit of those who love warmed- 
up scandals, by those who are possessed with 
what Brunetiére calls ‘‘la fureur de l’inédit.” 
The Pagello incident has been served up in de- 
tail, and the whole story is rehearsed in Paul 
Mariéton’s book, ‘Une Histoire d’Amour’ 
(Paris : Havard fils). The object of this au- 
thor is to show that in the too famous break 
between Sand and Musset, the former and not 
the latter was to blame. No more need be 
said on the subject. Another book on George 
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Sand is interesting in a different and more le- 
gitimate way, for it does not depend on 
scandal for its attraction. Michel Revon’s 
‘George Sand’ (Paris: Paul Ollendorff) is a 
study of the work and influence of the great 
romaucer, colored at times by too evident 
partiality, but none the less healthful in tone 
and not inaccurate iz its main conclusions. 
The work carried off the prize for eloquence, 
which may be translated ‘fine writing,” 
offered by the French Academy. 

The firm of Armand Colin & Cie., Paris, 
started, some two or three years ago, a series 
of works of fiction suited to young girls (young 
French girls, be it understood), and which 
should not necessarily be namby-pamby and 
unduly flavored with orange-water. The re- 
sult has been the production of several books 
which grown-up people, surfeited with natu- 
ralism, can enjoy to the full—books well com- 
posed and well written, with sufficient psy- 
chology and analysis to satisfy the exigencies 
of the day, enough description to meet the 
wants of landscape-lovers, enough adventure 
and sentiment to please the idealists. The 
two latest numbers of the series, A. Robida’s 
‘Le Mystére de la rue Caréme-prenant’ and 
R. Candiani’s translation of Sophie Urba- 
nowska’s ‘La ‘Princesse,’ are excellent read- 
ing, the former especially. Both can be re- 
commended for much genuine and good real- 
istic work, though Robida’s tale easily carries 
off the honors, with its admirable character 
studies, its charming pictures of scenery, and 
its really strong analysis of gossip and tattle 
in a small seaside town. 

Charles de Berkeley’s ‘ Marcelle’ (Colin) is a 
pretty little love.story in the style of Ludovic 
Halévy’s ‘Un Mariage d'Amour,’ told in a 
series of letters and ending in the appropriate 
manner. The volume contains a secend story, 
‘* Aventure en voyage,” in which the author 
fairly revels in the traditional possibilities of 
love in burning Italy; but he is moral through- 
out. 

The Journal of Germanic Philology makes 
its first appearance in a form larger and more 
complete than was originally intended. Prof. 
G. E. Karsten of the University of Indiana, 
the editor-in-chief, has associated with himself 
as coeditors Prof. Georg Holz of Leipzig, 
who will look after the European interests, 
Prof. A. 8. Cook of Yale for the department 
of English, Prof. H.S. White of Cornell for 
German literature, and G. A. Hench of Michi- 
gan for Germanic grammar. Financial sup- 
port has been provided by the munificence of 
seven patrons in Indianapolis. Some sixty 
Europeans have signified their intention of 
becoming contributors, and most of the lead- 
ing scholars of our country have become in- 
terested in the project. The term Germanic 
philology is used in the broad sense laid down 
in Paul’s ‘Grundriss,’ and in this first number 
are several articles of a purely linguistic na- 
ture and also some purely literary. The de- 
partment of reviews is devoted to reviews of 
periodicals dealing with Germanics—for the 
most part, German ones. Although only ar- 
ticles by trained and competent experts will 
be admitted to its columns, the Journal has 
been planned for teachers of all grades and 
for all students of Germanics. It will also 
open a way for bringing American investiga- 
tors to the attention of Germanists every- 
where. It is founded on such a firm and 
broad basis that it can hardly fail to justify 
its name, and it merits the respect and sup- 
port of everybody at all interested in Ger- 
manics. 

With the incoming of the present year the 





publication of the Berlin Biographische Blat- 
ter was taken over by George Reimer, 12 An- 
haltstrasse in the same city, and the periodical 
was converted into an annual with an added 
function, indicated in the new title, Biogra- 
phisches Jahrbuch und Deutscher Necrolog. 
In fact, an attempt will be made to supply a 
desideratum in the shape of a trustworthy, 
accessible necrology for German notables. 
The first number of the changed form, embrac- 
ing some 500 pages, lexicon octavo, is ex- 
pected to appear by mid-November at latest. 
The publisher desires that necrologies and ma- 
terial be sent to the editor, Dr. Anton Bettel- 
heim, Vienna XIX, Karl Ludwigstr. 57. 

Mr. M. A. D. Howe’s article in the April 
Bookman confirms the impression made by 
his Irving chapter that he is less strong asa 
biographer than as a critic. This time he 
writes on Bryant, and, with Godwin’s Life be- 
fore one, it is difficult to err. Yet, in defi- 
ance of biographers and tombstone, Mr. Howe 
says that the poet’s father was named Ste- 
phen, and, in dealing with facts not direct- 
ly under his eye, he shows a lack of the gene- 
ral knowledge necessary to form a prelimi- 
nary opinion as to what statements require 
verification. Thus, in 1828, Bryant was not 
famous, and it is therefore improbable that 
Inman’s portrait was published in that year. 
It was, in fact, first published in the Mirror 
of September 2, 1837. Nor was it afterward, 
as Mr. Howe says, published in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine for May, 1841, with a notice 
by Poe. This magazine was not issued after 
1840; and though Graham’s Magazine, which 
succeeded it, published a portrait of Bryant, 
it was not in May, 1841, but in August, 1843, 
and the artist was not Inman, but Thompson, 
and the writer of the notice was not Poe, 
whose Bryant article appeared in Godey’s for 
April, 1846. 

The American Oriental Society will hold its 
annual meeting on April 22-24 at Baltimore. 

The Chief Clerk of the College of Agricul- 
ture of Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., will 
undertake to assist, free of expense, all teach- 
ers who wish to introduce nature-study in the 
public schools. He should be addressed for 
particulars. 


—* Historicus ” writes to us as follows : 


‘*Ts it impossible for Dr. E. E. Hale to write 
anything withouta blunder? In the current 
number of the National Magazine he has 
‘Some Recollections of the Century.’ In these 
he contrives to bring in the campaign against 
Burgoyne, and makes this statement: ‘ At the 
last, Washington sent down from Saratoga 
that he must have more men.’ When was 
Washington at Saratoga asking for men? 
Does Dr. Hale mean Gates? <A few lines fur- 
ther on he says: ‘They marched only up to 
Number Six,as Charlestown in NewHampshire 
was then called.’ Charlestown in New Hamp- 
shire was granted at the end of 1735 by the 
name of ‘Number Four,’ which name it re- 
tained long after, although it had been incor- 
porated as Charlestown in 1753 (vide ‘ Hay- 
ward’s N. E. Gazetteer,’ 8th ed., 1839). Itis of 
no great importance whether a town was 
called Number Six or Number Four ; but one 
is right and the’other wrong ; and, as an old 
Andover teacher used to say, ‘that’s all and 
that’s enough.’” 


—Mr. Paul Leicester Ford, in ‘The True 
Washington,’ quotes from the Rev. Jonathan 
Boucher that ‘‘ George, like most people there- 
abouts at that time, had no [other] education 
than reading, writing, and accounts, which he 
was taught by a convict servant whom his 
father had bought for a schoolmaster.” He 
adds that ‘‘ Boucher managed to include so 
many inaccuracies in his account of Washing- 
ton that, even if this statement were not cer- 





tainly untruthful in certain respects, it could 
be dismissed as valueless” (p. 60). On this a 
correspondent of the Nation comments: ‘If 
truthful in any respect, Boucher’s chronicle 
cannot be valueless. But how far it was un- 
truthful is a question which Mr. Ford leaves 
untouched. Who was more likely than Boucher 
to know whether Washington’s teacher was a 
convict ? In 1759 he was living in Port Royal, 
within an easy morning ride of the estate on 
the Rappahannock where Washington began 
to live when seven years old, and continued to 
live for four years. For sixteen years Boucher 
was a dweller in that neighborhood—never 
further removed than Annapolis. He was the 
rector of four churches. During his charge of 
two of them he kept a family school, and in 
both of them Washington’s stepson Parke 
Custis was one of his pupils. Among the 
proofs of ‘ very particular intimacy’ between 
him and Washington are pressing invitations 
to frequent visits to Mount Vernon, at least 
sixteen letters from Washington, etc. His 
own interest in local education was shown in 
& sermon penned and prepared to be preached 
in Port Tobacco—at the first bend of the Po- 
tomac below Mount Vernon—by request of 
the Governor and Council of Maryland. In 
this discourse he states that ‘at least two 
thirds of the little education we receive are 
derived from instructors who are either in- 
dented servants or transported felons. Not a 
ship arrives in which schoolmasters are not as 
regularly advertised for sale as are weavers, 
tailors, or any other trade, with little other 
difference that I can hear of excepting, per- 
haps, that the former do not usually fetch so 
good a price as the latter.’ This statement he 
declares ‘was not made at random nor with- 
out as much previous authentic information as 
the nature of the case would admit of.’” 


—Boucher’s testimony, continues our corre- 
spondent, is the best we have regarding the 
chief years of Washington’s education. It is 
probably truthful. It was given when the 
witness, after the Revolution, had dedicated 
a volume to Washington as ‘‘a tender of re- 
newed amity,” and which was so received. 
Boucher’s words are the more credible because 
they relate to an era when competent teach- 
ers, perhaps those most competent, were found 
among convicts. Such a one was Henry Jus- 
tice, a London barrister, transported to the 
American plantations in Washington’s fifth 
year. Other educated convicts came over in 
the same vessel with Justice. Boucher’s real 
meaning is that Washington was taught as 
other planters’ boys were. Only this once 
does Mr. Ford undervalue Boucher’s testi- 
mony. He adduces it as the sole evidence 
to show Washington’s salary as surveyor. 
He cites his remark that Washington “in his 
moral character was regular,” in disproof of 
rumors charging him with immorality. Nor 
does he discredit Boucher’s report that Wash- 
ington, by a certain publication, ‘‘drew on 
himself some ridicule.” But Boucher could 
certainly more easily ascertain that Washing- 
ton had a convict teacher than that he never 
had a mistress. No witness appears save 
Boucher concerning the teaching of Washing- 
ton during his father’s lifetime. Afterward, 
when the boy went to live with his elder 
brother in Wakefield, Mr. Ford presumes that 
he took advantage of a school kept there by 
one Williams. Why may we not as probably 
presume that the convict schoolmaster, his 
occupation being gone in the old home, was 
sent along with the boy to carry on his teach- 
ing, just as a body-servant was dispatched to 
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Boucher’s school with Parke Custis in order to 
care for his young master’s horses? After all, 
if Boucher errs in denying Washington more 
than a single schoolmaster, his positive testi- 
mony cannot be set down as “ valueless.” 


—* Neural Terms, International and Na- 
tional,” is the title of a paper by Prof. Wilder 
of Cornell in the Journal of Comparative 
Neurology, vol. vi., pp. 216-352 (also pub- 
lished separately). The writer is well known 
to have spent many years in efforts to im- 
prove anatomical nomenclature, especially in 
the naming of the nervoussystem. He would 
avoid what he calls ** pecilonymy”—his name 
for slovenly or methodless terminology—by 
rigid adherence to those desirable attributes 
of. all scientific writing which he calls ‘‘the 
five C’s, viz., Clearness, Consistency, Correct- 
ness, Conciseness, and Completeness.” His 
own onymy exhibits these qualities to a de- 
gree probably unattained by other anato- 
mists, and has found much favor in this coun- 
try, especially since so many of his coinages— 
notably those in Wilder and Gage’s ‘ Anato- 
mical Technology’ and in Buck’s ‘ Handbook’ 
—were considered by Dr. Coues to have ac 
quired sufficient currency to be included in 
the ‘Century: Dictionary.’ Many of his spe- 
cialties, however, remain almost peculiar to 
their author ; and out of an uncounted num- 
ber of innovations proposed by him or by 
others, the American Neurological Associa- 
tion recommended only forty for use on June 
5, 1896. This action was one of five consider- 
ations which led the author to prepare the 
present paper, three of the other four condi- 
tions being, directly or indirectly, the action of 
the German Anatomische Gesellschaft which 
met at Basel in April, 1895, and the fifth 
one relating to his personal controversy on 
the subject with Prof. Wilhelm His. The lat- 
ter is arraigned for ‘‘failure to comprehend 
the aims of the American Committees,” and 
for ‘‘ misrepresentation ” which, ‘‘unless cor- 
rected, might well, especially in Germany, 
impair the efficiency of my past and present 
utterances upon Anatomic Nomenclature” 
(p. 217). Prof. Wilder fences steadily, and his 
skill will be admired by all who are in sym- 
pathy with his efforts. But, aside from its 
polemical bearings, the present paper is valu- 
able in itself, as an exhibit of much that has 
been done of late to improve neural terms; 
and it will enable any one interested in the 
subject to form his own opinion, especially by 
means of Part vii. of the paper, which tabu- 
lates a ‘‘ List of the neural terms adopted by 
the Anatomische Gesellschaft and of those now 
preferred by the writer ” (pp. 301-328). We 
imagine that few persons outside of Germany 
will agree with Kolliker that Wilder’s termi- 
nology is ‘‘a complete failure,” or that His’s 
strictures will carry any weight in this coun- 
try, tnough the present contribution to the 
subject is by no means free from errors and 
omissions, and bears the marks of having been 
written by a very busy man under great pres- 
sure. 


—Now that “‘ graduate study” and “‘origi- 
nal research” are increasing apace, it becomes 
necessary to remark that not every piece of 
work worth doing is therefore worth printing. 
An historical student, for instance, may often 
profitably be employed in drawing up for him- 
self from the original authorities a narrative 
of the events of some brief period, even though 
half a dozen competent historians have been 
before him. He will learn to weigh evidence, 
to distinguish details that are significant from 





details tbat are insignificant, to piece together 
fragments into a whole. But great as is the 
advantage of coming into close contact with 
the thoughts and language of the men of a 
bygone age, after all the eye brings with it, 
if not what it sees, at any rate the power to 
see; and unless the student has some unusual 
endowment of insight, or knowledge, or style, 
the result is apt to be a dull chronicle of de- 
tails imperfectly enlivened by a few general 
ideas borrowed more or less consciously from 
the modern historians. These remarks have 
been suggested by ‘The National Movement 
in the Reign of Henry III. and its Culmina- 
tion in the Barons’ War,’ by Oliver H. Rich- 
ardson, A.B., Professor of History in Drury 
College (Macmillan). This book of 233 pages 
represents evidently some months of sustained 
and protracted toil; but, before printing it, 
the author would have done well to ask him- 
self what he supposed there was in it which 
could not be found in such well-known and 
accessible books as those of Stubbs and Pauli 
and Prothero. Certainly there are no new 
ideas to be found here; and if any of the de- 
tails are stated with greater accuracy, the 
author gives us no help in finding them, and 
life is too short to hunt for them. 


—The Buddhists of Japan seem determined 
to extend their influence, not only into Korea 
and China and the newer part of the Japanese 
Empire in Formosa, but also into Christendom. 
For several years past they have published a 
vigorous magazine entitled Hansei Zasshi ; 
which, from the beginning of this year, is also 
issued in English, with an excellently printed 
page and plenty of illustrations. The enter. 
prise was started twelve years ago by young 
Buddhists in Kidto, who ‘‘formed a society to 
promote moral improvement, charity, mission 
work, and publishing on the basis of Buddhistic 
doctrine.” Having 21,000 members and six 
branch societies, this monthly magazine is 
published as their official organ. ‘‘The pur- 
pose is to introduce the doctrine to the Bud- 
dhistic sects, to make known the true condition 
of the moral world here in Japan, and to de- 
scribe the characteristics of Japanese art, cus- 
toms, and manners.” It is very evident that 
whatever success will be obtained abroad 
must come by appealing to and satisfying the 
eager desire of Occidentals to know more of 
Japanese art. There is an interesting chapter 
on the Influence of Buddhism on Japanese 
Culture, another on the different sects, with a 
table giving the names of founders, of the 
present high priests, and of the place of the 
central temple of each sect. Mr. R. Kuki, 
well known to many Americans, in a paper on 
the Source of Japanese Arts, names as the 
immediate source Buddhism, and as the remote 
source the Greek influence which came into 
India through the Alexandrian invasion. He 
says: ‘‘ Buddhism was not, in its original form, 
an idolatry, . and the change of Bud- 
dhism to idolatry is an effect, though indirect, 
of the Grecian art upon the minds of the In- 
dians.”” Mr. Kuki has in other papers proved 
that traces of Grecian style are clearly visible 
in the idols of Buddha in Nara and Koéya. 
We may add that, after the researches of 
recent scholars in the art history of North- 
ern Buddhism, it seems clear that the Greek 
influence has completed the circuit of the 
earth. There are also miscellaneous notes 
of information and several excellent repro- 
ductions of photographs, one of which shows 
the successful Buddhist missionary school 
at Taipeh, in Formosa, established in June, 
1896. 








MAHAN’S NELSON. 


The Life of Nelson: The Embodiment of the 
Sea Power of Great Britain. By Capt. A. 
T. Mahan, D.C.L., LL.D. In two volumes, 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 1897. 

Capt. MaHAn’s title hints that he is pro- 

ducing a sequel to the ‘Influence of Sea 

Power.’ Furthermore, the preface expressly 

states that ‘‘ the theme is essential to the com- 

pleteness and rounding off of the author’s dis- 
cussion of the Influence of Sea Power.” We 
are dealing with the conclusion of a series, 
not with an isolated study. Hence we are 
bound to establish a connection between the 
parts as they have appeared in stated order— 

a duty the more absolute on account of the 

profound influence which has been exerted by 

the three volumes already in print. ‘*The 

Influence of Sea Power” series has been very 

artistically developed. It is without a weak 

member, and the whole is more than all its 
parts. The direction of progress is from 
the generel to the particular, from broad 
propositions to a single marvellous career. 

At the outset, 140 years are sketched in one 

volume; next, two volumes are devoted to a 

short epoch ; and, finally, the element of in- 

dividual exploit which most readers of history 

long for is provided to repletion. 1793-1805 

covers the period of Nelson’s important ser- 

vice, and Capt. Mahan gives one a position 
upon the quarter-deck of his various vessels 
throughout these twelve years. The lines that 
started with De Ruyter, Monk, and Rupert 
converge to Nelson and Brueys, Nelson and 

Villeneuve, Nelson and Napoleon. The apo- 

theosis of Sea Power is British triumph in 

Trafalgar Bay, duly followed by Waterloo 

and St. Helena. The opus closes ‘‘in a blaze 

of glory.” 

Certain distinguished public characters—for 
instance, the second Pitt and Sir Robert Peel 
—can be lifted by their biographers almost 
wholly out of the sphere of their private re- 
lations. They are rare, and Nelson is far from 
being one of them. For many reasons, Capt. 
Mahan and Prof. Laughton enjoy an advan- 
tage over their predecessors, the early bio- 
graphers, Clarke and M’Arthur, Sir Har- 
ris Nicolas, and Southey. Some asperities 
have been softened by time, and some words 
of censure can now be calmly uttered 
and calmly heard which would once have 
raised the indignant protests of a grate- 
ful nation. A bulky correspondence bas 
been published; the death of contemporaries 
has permitted much histoire intime to reach 
the light. Capt. Mahan might easily have 
succumbed to the temptation of making his 
‘ Life of Nelson’ a mere expansion of Nelson’s 
part in his ‘French Revolution.’ He escapes 
this grave danger by combining with politics 
and war a study of the psychology involved. 
If it be a sin to covet honor, Nelson was the 
most offending soul in the British navy. He 
yearned for honor, received it, and Capt. Ma- 
han leaves him in proud possession of it. Still, 
truth has her meed: the hero is detached from 
“the glory of his surroundings”; he is por- 
trayed not only as he appeared to Hood, St.- 
Vincent, Pitt, the King, and the average Bri- 
ton, but also as he appeared to his friends, his 
sailors, his wife, and his mistress. 

Capt. Mahan, whatever he might have ac- 
complished by professional acuteness, would 
have secured a scant biographical aftermath 
had he pursued the casual method of bringing 
together neglected incidents. He has pro- 
duced a genuine contribution to literature by 
mastering the best sources, and by freeing 
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himself from the influence of former writers. 
About other biographers he has virtually 
nothing to say. His comparisons, cohtrasts, 
and cross-references take one to the original 
authorities, especially to Nelson’s despatches 
and private letters. Since at least half the 
value of the work depends upon his treatment 
of personal character, we quote the passage in 
which he states how he has proceeded : 


“The author’s method has been to make a 
careful study of Nelson’s voluminous corre- 
spondence, eaalzeing it, in order to detect the 
leading features of temperament, traits of 
thought, and motives of action; and thence 
to conceive within himself, by gradual fami- 
liarity even more than by formal effort, the 
character therein revealed. The impression 
thus produced he has sought to convey to 
others, partly in the form of ordinary narra- 
tive—daily living with his hero—and partly 
by such grouping of incidents and utterances, 
not always, nor even nearly, simultaneous, as 
shall serve by their joint evidence to empha- 
size particular traits, or particular opinions, 
more forcibly than when such testimonies are 
scattered far apart, as they would be if re- 
counted in a strict order of time.” 


We can easily see that Capt. Mahan gains 
much by chronological distance and by the 
objectivity that springs from difference of 
national allegiance. The question next arises, 
How much does he lose by remoteness and the 
lack of patriotic fire? Were Nelson’s quali- 
ties of mind and soul less clear than they are, 


: Bi. en less phenomenal, the modern 
biogra would carry a heavy handicap in 


his race with the writers of 1805-30. We shall 
stop short of expressing the opinion that 
Capt. Mahan has at every point outclassed 
them. We love the English of King James’s 
version better than that of the revision be- 
cause of its freshness, because it bears the 
hall-mark of an age when words were new- 
minted. Similarly, the sentiments of Nelson’s 
generation, besides being worthy of preserva- 
tion for their historical import, charm us 
through their warmth of patriotic enthu- 
siasm. There is a season for all things, even 
for patriotism, though one may be pardoned 
if he sometimes forgets this truth under the 
provocation offered by blatant and brumma- 
gem politicians. Capt. Mahan draws Nelson 
with full sympathy, and the letters furnish 
him with lively pigments, but, if his portrait 
is submitted to the test of the most rigid 
criticism, the impalpable something which is 
wanting—that famous snap of the finger—is 
love of country dwelling proudly upon a 
unique career. Here where an alien must, 
ex hypothesi, be ‘“‘sadly to seek,” Southey 
comes to the rescue with his compact and 
graphic story. 

We are inclined to believe that there will 
always be two distinct types of Nelson bio- 
graphy, the one written for edification, the 
other for the sake of getting at the truth and 
pointing philosophic conclusions. Southey’s 
aim was to produce a manual which the young 
British sailor might have about him till he 
knew it and its lesson by heart. He did not 
shrink from the charge of lavish praise. ‘In 
attempting such a work, I shall write the eulo- 
gy of our great naval hero; for the eulogy of 
Nelson is the faithful history of his actions: 
the best history, that which shall relate them 
most perspicuously.” This confessed ‘‘ eulo- 
gy” was composed in good faith, and has be- 
come impregnably established. Southey was 
able to praise without stint because he believed 
that the talk of improper relations between 
Nelson and Lady Hamilton was malicious 
gossip. He admits an ‘‘unfortunate attach- 
ment”; nothing more. We should be guilty 
of special pleading if we tried to deny the 





magnitude of his biographical error. Capt. 
Mahan says that it is ‘‘ wicked” to palliate 
the fact of Nelson’s infatuation. Accepting 
this judgment, the blemish upon Southey’s 
narrative and estimate is obvious, for, though 
he is not basely complaisant, his ignorance af- 
fects his whole attitude. And yet the little 
book which so many of us read with delight 
at a tender age will continue to hold its own 
at the head of its particular class. One sure 
sign of genius is that its worst fails to destroy 
its best. After studying Prof. Dowden’s 
‘Shelley,’ Matthew Arnold could say: ‘‘De- 
spite these revelations, the old lovable Shelley 
remains.” Making every possible deduction 
on the score of Nelson’s notorious liaison, there 
remains what Southey saw and enshrined. 
Canning invokes Pitt to take ‘‘ the thanks of a 
people thy firmness has saved.” How cold in 
their application to Nelson such words would 
have appeared to an Englishman after Tra- 
falgar! He was the guardian of his country 
during those years of doubt and dread which 
turned Southey from an ardent revolutionist 
into a rooted Tory. The glow of British tri- 
umph, the warmth of British homage, are re- 
flected in the latter’s pages. We freely accord 
Capt. Mahan first place in the second of the 
categories made above, reserving to Southey 
his prescriptive rights over the domain of pa- 
negyric and hero-worship. ‘He has left us, 
not indeed his mantle of inspiration, but a 
name and an example, which are at this hour 
inspiring thousands of the youth of England: 
a name which is our pride, and an example 
which will continue to be our shield and our 
strength.”’ 

But even heroes have their natural history, 
none ever entering the world with the full 
stature and equipment of the goddess Athene. 
We must now turn to what Capt. Mahan 
says about the growth of Nelson’s character 
and his onward course. The scientific in- 
quirer minimizes the element of accident that 
he may establish the working of general laws. 
Capt. Mahan persistently attacks the vul- 
gar notion that Nelson was an enfant gdté 
de la fortune. Every illustrious life embraces 
the two chapters of preparation and achieve- 
ment. Nelson passed from the first of these to 
the second at 1 P.M. on the 14th of February, 
1797. He was then serving under Sir John 
Jervis against the Spaniards off the Portu- 
guese coast, 150 miles to the northwest of 
Cadiz. One division of the enemy’s fleet which 
had been cut off from the main body attempt- 
ed to join it. Nelson, acting quite on his own 
responsibility, balked the movement, settled 
the issue of the day, and concluded his share 
in the battle of St. Vincent by boarding the 
S. Nicolas, 80 guns, and the S. Josef, a 
three-decker. At the beginning of the action 
he belonged to the rank of promising young 
commodores ; at its end he had joined Blake 
and Hawke. There is no mistaking the facts. 
Did success spring from a lucky hit or from 
long training? The leading motive of Capt. 
Mahan’s narrative up to this point is that 
twenty-seven years of professional prayer and 
fasting lay behind the ‘‘ happy meeting of op- 
portunity and readiness.” 

Capt. Mahan’s account of Nelson’s early 
period is a model of what critical biography 
ought to be. He describes traits as they ap- 
pear and are confirmed ; he watches and illus- 
trates the forces which are moulding mind 
and impulse; the rest is pruned away. The 
boy’s indebtedness to Suckling and Locker 
was great, but he made progress less through 
the favor than through the esteem of his com- 
manders. He gained his ship without seeing 





an engagement ; he was advanced by the dead- 
liness of the West Indian climate and the im- 
pression he created of power in store. An un- 
usual amount of detached service brought out 
the independence which he afterwards dis- 
played so often at the critical moment of a 
battle. He learned when piloting the Tri- 
umph’s long-boat to be confident among- 
rocks and sands. Before San Juan del 
Norte in Nicaragua he ‘made batteries, 
and fought them, and was a principal cause 
of our success.” He contested a matter of 
procedure with his friend Moutray warmly 
and yet peaceably. He was a strenuous en- 
forcer of the Navigation Act in the teeth of 
the Nevis planters. Withal, his craving for 
fame and official recognition was kept in 
check by a rigid sense of duty to the King. 
He often chafed beneath the orders and neg- 
lect of the naval bureau without letting his 
grievances affect his allegiance. If it beasked 
whether Nelson was a modest young captain, 
the answer is that in temper he resembled most 
military and poetical geniuses. He burned to 
see broadsides and gazettes consecrated to the 
record of his deeds. ‘‘ His name was ever fixed 
upon glory, or rather upon honor—the word he 
himself most often used, and which more ac- 
curately expresses his desire for fame; honor, 
which is to glory what character is to reputa- 
tion.” He could live in the unseen ; he could 
realize the triumphs of the future, and draw 
on them forsolace in days of discouragement 
or chronic illness. His heart was inflamma- 
ble, though he never loved to distraction till 
he met the Circe of the Neapolitan embassy 
after the Battle of the Nile. He was in love 
with Mrs, Nisbet when he married her, and 
‘‘esteemed” her to the end. Capt. Mahan 
sees in his prosaic professions of esteem for 
his wife a conspicucus danger-signal. ‘If an 
affection was to hold its own in a nature en- 
thusiastic and imaginative as that of Nelson, 
it had need to strike root deeper than the sur- 
face soil indicated by mere esteem.” His im- 
agination invested and controlled him. It re- 
sponded in varying degrees to many impulses, 
but always with violence to three—duty, ho- 
nor, and love. 

The wars of the French Revolution meant 
for Englishmen, also, ‘‘a career open to ta- 
lents.” Capt. Mahan, having brought out the 
functional parts of Nelson’s character, plunges 
him, a captain of fourteen years’ standing, 
into the fray. Hitherto he has been chiefly 
concerned with qualities; now he passes to 
events. 1793 opened the door to Nelson’s pro- 
motion, which had for a time been closed by 
intimacy with princely leaders of the Oppo- 
sition. Well-trained officers were in demand 
after Chauvelin’s dismissal sounded the ‘‘ coup 
de canon.” Just as Napoleon’s Corsican ir- 
regularities were forgiven him on the issue 
of Brunswick’s proclamation, so the disfavor 
Nelson had incurred at the admiralty through 
his friendship with the future William IV. 
was forgotten, and he received a sixty-four, 
the Agamemnon, Sailors were found among 
the men of his own country, East Anglia. 
With a crew drawn out of Norfolk and Suf- 
folk from the sons of vikings, he sailed to the 
Mediterranean and joined the squadron then 
serving under Lord Hood. Capt. Mahan is 
careful that credit shall be done to Nelson’s 
intellectual capacity. If a man has Garibal- 
di’s dash, the cry is raised that an ass’s head 
goes with the lion’s heart. Nelson had, be- 


sides the courage which accepts responsibili- 
ty, the mind which grasps the centre of a 
situation. Hotham was content to capture a 
ship or two; Nelson aimed at destroying the 
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French navy, and knew by mental processes ; 
how the feat could be done. He had zeal 
from boyhood; judgment he also had when 
he commanded the Agamemnon; but his phe- 
nomenal ability ripened year by year. He 
lacked Bonaparte’s precocity. ‘* Whether in 
natural insight Nelson fell short of Napo- 
leon’s measure, need not here be considered; 
that he was at this time [1796] far inferior, 
in the powers of a trained intellect, to his 
younger competitor in the race for fame, is 
manifest.” Five years of the Mediterranean 
were needed to widen his political horizon and 
to settle his convictions of naval method 
When Capt. Mahan reaches the campaign of the 
Nile he can say: ‘The two elements—mental 
and moral power—are often found separately, 
rarely in due combination. In Nelson they. 
met, and their coincidence with the excep. 
, tional opportunities afforded him constituted 
his good fortune and his greatness.” He had 
at last become a foe worthy of Napoleon and 
a leader worthy of the force he swayed. Dr. 
Arnold, in a fine passage, likens the sixteen 
years’ struggle of Hannibal against Rome to 
the seventeen years’ struggle of Bonaparte 
against England. We cannot make out a 
perfect comparison, but if Wellington in the 
Peninsula was the Fabius Maximus Cunctator 
of the later strife, it was Nelson who won the 
battle of the Metaurus. 

A hero out of employment is apt to be a 
pitiful object. Lieut. Layman, who visited 
Nelson at Merton, said of him that he was 
little in little things, but by far the greatest 
man in great things he ever saw; that he had 
seen him petulant in trifles, and as cool and 
collected as a philosopher when surrounded by 
dangers, in which men of common minds, 
with clouded countenances, would say, ‘ Ah, 
what is to be done?’” The egotism of his 
correspondence becomes intolerable unless al- 
lowance is made for disposition and circum- 
stance, However, self assertion seldom crop- 
ped out in daily intercourse, for the evidence 
of his mildness—especially before he was 
wounded in the head—is overwhelming. At 
Vienna in 1800 he was equally ridiculous about 
Lady Hamilton and unaffected towards old 
friends. Lady Minto, recalling their Corsican 
acquaintance, writes: ‘‘ He has the same shock 
head and the same honest, simple manners. 
% He isa gig from ribands, orders, and 
stars, but he is just the same with us as he ever 
was.” Of modest demeanor when he felt that 
he was being made much of or even appre. 
ciated, Nelson at heart was omnivorous of 
flattery. 

The most delicate part of Capt. Mahan’s 
task—the account of Lady Hamilton and her 
influence—is to explain Nelson’s capture by a 
clever, inferior woman whose desire to dazzle 
Europe was hardly second to hisown. Her 
beauty was bound up with tawdriness, and’ 
her daily pzeans would have soon disgusted 
the common-sense, commonplace individual. 
Nelson fell victim to a daily Carmagnole. 
His charmer was certainly gifted with enter- 
prise, and displayed enough ‘pagan virtue” 
to supply his warm, idealizing instinct a 
nucleus. 

‘Under the stimulus of excitement, of self- 
conscious magnanimity, for the glitter of ef- 
fective pertormance and the applause of on 
lookers, she was capable of heroic action. It 
was this daring spirit, coarsely akin to much 
that was best in himself, and of which she 
made proof under his own eyes, that Nelson 
recognized; and this was the body of 
truth from which his entbusiasm, enkindled 
by her charms and by her tenderness towards 
himself, projected such a singular phantasm 








of romantic perfections. ” 





Capt. Maban’s story of the connection, cou- 
pled with his estimate of its results, seems to 
us incapable of improvement. The prime of 
Nelson’s military powers coincides with a 
moral descent which is patent to his con- 
temporaries and which is patent to us, but 
which self-esteem and the violence of affec- 
tion cloaked in large measure from the cul- 
prit. Questions of comparative ethics fairly 
bristle about the situation, and a person of 
liberal mind must be on his guard against 
antinomianism, should he seek to measure 
Nelson’s publicity with the sordid sins of 
many warriors and statesmen. Capt. Mahan 
keeps to the plain path of fact. The sever- 
ance of duty into public and private codes, the 
wrong to his wife and Sir William Hamilton, 
the mystification about Horatia, the quarrel 
with Troubridge, the new and growing irrita- 
bility, the recollection of Nisbet’s debt to him 
and his forgetfulness that Nisbet saved his 
life, the longing to be dead and over with it— 
these are the signs of Nelson’s Nemesis. Grant- 
ed that he was worse than a fool. We should 
be ashamed of ourselves if we were not moved 
by the sincerity of his last thoughts, and of his 
last charge to bis country. 

Other writers on the same subject have 
shown their biographical skill or nautical in- 
formation. Hardly one bas shown adequate 
grasp of the European interests at stake. 
Capt. Mahan’s merit is that he treats with 
full competence the three aspects involved— 
personal, professional, and political. We 
have confined our notice to his image of Nel- 
son’s individuality that the extent of hisrange 
may be discerned. The preceding volumes of 
‘Sea Power’ have proved his thoughtfulness 
and his command of history, both naval and 
general. But to place the conclusion of the 
series on an equal level—to avoid an anti- 
climax—faculties of more vivid narrative and 
closer analysis of motive were demanded. 
The reader will find that they are present, to- 
gether with perfect honesty. Capt. Mahan’s 
professional eloquence often reminds us of 
Southey’s, patriotic eloquence, and still he 
does not chalk his bull before leading him out 
to sacrifice. 

One article in the reviewer’s creed is that 
the best of books, if properly examined, can 
be made to yield a certain quota of slips and 
oversights. We could, were we put on our 
defence, indicate two or three cases of what 
we deem minor blemish in these pages, but we 
refrain from doing so, partly because they re- 
late to matters of opinion rather than of fact, 
and partly because they are insignificant. Be- 
fore we reached them, many questions which 
we have been compelled to pass by would 
claim attention. We have ventured to speak 
our mind concerning the excellence, in its 
way, of Southey's book, and its permanent 
value. But, a century after Nelson leaped to 
fame at St. Vincent, the world demands the 

ruth and the historical meaning of his life. 
These Capt. Mahan gives as they have never 
till now been presented. The ‘ Influence of 
Sea Power’ finishes strong. sthetic canons 
of themselves require that the author should 
end the series at Nelson’s death. He can con- 
template with lasting satisfaction the achieve- 
ment of a work which, while great in its de- 
sign, in its execution deserves the praise, 
‘totus, teres, atque rotundus.” 
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umbrian Episodes. By Howard Pease. 
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That First Affair. By J. A. Mitchell. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

The Forge in the Forest: An Acadian Ro- 
mance. By Charles G. D. Roberts. Bos- 
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The Country of the Pointed Firs. By Sarah 
Orne Jewett. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

The Well at the World's End. By William 
Morris. Longmans, Green & Co. 

BELIEF in the benefits of foreign travel has 
long been a cherished superstition, and might 
survive eternally if travellers would keep 
their impressions to themselves, guarding 
them as jealously as the spoils picked up and 
paid for by the way. It is when the foreign 
air goes to their heads, persuading them that 
it is a specific for the creation of brilliant 
novelists, that the faith of the untravelled 
begins to waver and complete disillusion 
threatens. 

The novels written by Mr. Joseph Conrad 
illustrate this effect of foreign travel which 
one cannot help regarding as rather curious 
than beneficial. There is no reason to sup- 
pose that he is by nature irrational or vain, 
or that he would have mistaken his vocation 
had he clung to centres of civilization. But 
the accident of residence in Borneo, Celebes, 
and circumambient isles has tempted him to 
write nevels, and has therefore made him 
appear a person of little discernment and 
poor judgment. The climate and the vegeta- 
tion of the East Indies instigated a book; and 
the society, black and white, of a sort which 
no reputable person would meet at home, 
commanded a novel. In the first novel, enti- 
tled ‘Almayer’s Folly,’ the most prominent 
member of that society is an immoral and 
bad-tempered trader, named Almayer. He 
appears in the second, entitled ‘An Outcast of 
the Islands,’ almost virtuous and pleasing in 
comparison with Willems, a Dutchman, who 
adds bypocrisy and ingratitude to a variety of 
ecruder vices. Rightly to understand the in- 
trigues carried on by Arab adventurers and 
negro potentates, one would need the unlimited 
f leisute of Borneo and a positive aversion for 
edification. The moral of the books seems to 
be that white Christians can be much worse 
than black pagans, and generally are, along 
the Straits of Macassar. 

The point to be made is, not that a compe- 
tent novelist would be beaten in a struggle 
with the Spice Islands, but that just having 
been there is not enough to make a good or 
even passable novelist. Neither is having 
been in Cuba, an accident which betrayed 
Mr. P. H. Emerson into the mistake of what 
he calls a ‘ Real Romance,’ the full and somie- 
what misleading title of which is, ‘Cadba, 
the Guerilla Chief: A Real Romance of the 
Cuban Rebellion.’ Both romance and rebel- 
lion are fortunately compressed ihto a few 
chapters towards the end, while the greater 
part is given to a description of Cuban life 
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break of the rebellion of the seventies. These 
chapters are scrappy, and the attempts at 
characterization are too feeble to be consi- 
dered, but they are full of information about 
the management of a great plantation, giving 
clear accounts of planting and grinding of 
cane, of the master’s life and the slave's, and 
the relations between them. During all this 
peaceful time Cadéba is not a chief or even a 
guerilla, but a cheerful house-servant and 
faithful slave. Once armed, he becomes a 
shocking blackguard, abandoned to impulsive 
crime much more appalling than are the 
well-ordered atrocities of the Spanish regu- 
lars. On both sides the deeds narrated are 
similar to those provided by the daily press 
under the head-line, ‘‘Cuban Horrors ”—a 
similarity which may establish the veracity 
of the press, for Mr. Emerson says his stories 
are true. He also says that he ‘‘sympathizes 
with neither side,” and that ‘“‘the United 
States of America is the country to interfere 
and annex the island.” It is superfluous to 
add that he is equally without sympathy or 
even compassion for the United States. 

A season in Malta is rather an excuse than 
a reason for ‘McLeod of the Camerons,’ by M. 
Hamilton, presumably a young lady. She 
was full to bursting with garrison gossip and 
army slang, and Malta gave the chance for 
an explosion. Her account of the social griev- 
ances suffered by Mrs. Stoddart, who on the 
slightest provocation and without stopping to 
ask, had married a man of no family at all, is 
poignant, and the social abyss gaping between 
a naval engineer and a lieutenant is made 
hideously clear. What is more obscure is the 
eagerness for notice from dissolute lords and 
light-minded ladies displayed by Mrs. Stod- 
dart, who worships the beautiful and true in 
art, has a feeling for the soul of things, and, 
when removed from her own set and con- 
demned to the ignominy of Manchester and 
her husband’s people, at once becomes a dis 
tinguished novelist. The Scotch title chosen 
by the author indicates even less than 
the locality. McLeod is an officer of the 
Cameron Highlanders with a tendency to in- 
sanity and no compensating caution. He has 
literary tastes and can compel magazine edi 
tors to accept stories, a trait which may be ac- 
cepted as national. Still, to keep his nation- 
ality in mind, the occasional reference to his 
full-dress kilt and his undress trews is really 
necessary. Though the author is not up to 
distinct or consistent characterization, she 
has a frank, straight way of describing the 
trivial interests of those whose serious move 
ments are rare, and in gossiping talk she is* 
extremely glib. After a period of silent medi- 
tation on the beautiful and true and the soul 
of things, she might write a novel which 
should show an understanding of such terms 
and efface the offence of their use as claptrap 
and gibberish. . 

By way of contrast to such instances of the 
insufficiency of travel to create competent 
writers of fiction, there is good fortune in hav- 
ing at hand a volume which shows that travel 
can urge literary impulse to expression. The 
author of ‘A Reluctant Evangelist’ has an 
excellent and well trained gift for story tell- 
ing. The incidents and characters of her 
tales of the West Indies have abundant local 
color, but that is their slightest claim on fa- 
vorable notice. West Indian customs, man- 
ners, climate, scenery, legends, and supersti- 
tions are essential for atmosphere and detail, 
but are not used for more than they are worth 





as conditions that affect character, help to 
make a situation, or carry the burden of an 


adventure. Besides the fiction, there is a 
chapter ‘“‘ Concerning Duppies” written with 
enough vivacity to discredit the author among 
serious investigators of folk-lore. 

Among the writers of English local fiction, 
those of Northumberland are just now very 
industrious. They are taking considerable 
pains to dissociate the border country from 
exciting traditions of Otterburn and Chevy 
Chase, and are harmoniously theological, dia- 
lectical, and dull. Here and there in ‘The 
Red Scaur’ there is a gocd note of characteri- 
zation, a clear and pathetic vision of a fine 
nature uncontaminated by hard circumstances 
and sordid association. The author, however, 
has so little notion of arrangement or selec- 
tion that the discovery of his fine touches is a 
work of time and patience for which they 
might easily be considered insufficient reward. 
Such books are probably read with interest 
and pleasure by people who know the country 
and the plain, limited existence of Border 
farmers. 

‘The Red Scaur’ has the air of a truthful re- 
port, and can doubtless be recommended to 
spur the emotion of recognition. So with the 
stories in the volume entitled ‘The White- 
faced Priest.’ Most of the narration and de- 
scription is in the Northumberland dialect, 
which, either written or spoken, is the rough- 
est and most arbitrary of English dialects ; 
applied to theological disputes, as in most of 
these stories, it presents difficulties which few 
readers not natives of the district can care to 
confront. 

Dialect in the volume called ‘Tyne Folk’ is 
not so lavishly employed. Theological dis- 
pute has a share of the attention of the au- 
thor, who appears as a critical spectator more 
amused than edified. The stories are not re- 
markable for incident or characterization, 
but are well told and enlivened with a good 
deal of ironical humor, and include some 
broadly comic situations. 

Coming after the delightful tale of ‘Amos 
Judd,’ Mr. Mitchell’s little volume entitled 
‘That First Affair’ is disappointing. The 
misfortune of a striking début in fiction is 
the high standard established by the author 
for himself. If be cannot write up to it, itis 
better for his reputation that he should not 
write at all. The workmanship of this second 
book is neat and clever, but it is all decora- 
tion without substance. The first sketch, for 
which the legend of the Garden of Eden is the 
suggestion, is in bad taste, flippant and strain- 
ed. The rest of the sketches, barring some 
aptly humorous comment and clever phrases, 
are innocent of interest. 

Mr. Roberts’s Acadian romance, ‘The 
Forge in the Forest,’ opens well, promising 
finely for romantic adventure. The time is 
after the treaty of Utrecht and before the ex- 
pulsion of the Acadians, when the nominal 
owners of Nova Scotia, the English, were 
very much at the mercy of the French popu- 
lation and their Indian allies. Mr. Roberts 
has perceived the fitness of time and scene for 
a story, and has seized the elements, but ap- 
parently has not known how to hold them to- 
gether. His selection of a dispossessed Aca- 
dian seigneur, filled with hatred of the con- 
querors, of some New England settlers at 
Annapolis, and of the Black Abbé, an intri. 
guing and malicious priest, is of the best sort 
for his purpose. By some strange oversight, 
with scene, characters, and incidents all ready, 
he forgot to provide a motive for the Abbé’s 
wickedness, and he neglected the invention of 
complications which should prove the ability 
and power ascribed to the Abbé as well as the 





superabundant malice. The result of such 
oversight is a feeble, disjointed tale, for which 
one asks at the end the reason why. As Mr. 
Roberts probably had in mind the Abbé Le 
Loutre, an able, ingenious, and implacable foe 
of the English, his melodramatic and futile 
Black Abbé is all the more surprising and dis- 
appointing. The English of the narrator, 
Jean de Mer, is most peculiar, being neither 
ancient nor modern, nor an attempted ren- 
dering of French idiom. We cannot think 
that his poetical descriptions of nature are in 
character, but are thankful for them because 
their delicacy and beauty offer some compen- 
sation for the defects of his tale. 

As the best material for stories may be 
wasted by unskilled hands, so the plain, the 
meagre, the commonplace, may be used to 
marvellous advantage by the masters of the 
craft. Miss Jewett’s ‘Country of the Pointed 
Firs’ is a case in point. All she has to work 
on is a fishing village on the Maine coast, and 
an old woman who grows herbs and main- 
tains a sort of amateur dispensary. The 
casual observer could see little of interest 
here, the average writer could make little of 
what he sees; but the acute and sympathetic 
observer, the exceptional writer, comes on 
the scene, looks about, thinks, writes, and be- 
hold! a fascinating story. Dunnet appears as 
one of the most interesting spots on the face 
of the earth, and the centre of interest is the 
herb-garden. Life radiates from it, flows 
about it, and its aromatic scents blend de- 
lightfully with the salt of the sea. The pon- 
derous figure of Mrs. Almira Todd, reticent 
yet garrulous, dominates the town’s society 
and history, and her capable hand holds and 
spins and cuts the thread of destiny. Thus 
by a centralization of interest which seems 
but is not an easy process, we get a story in- 
stead of a series of sketches, a complete and 
satisfactory impression of what the author 
meant to do and accomplished. To defraud 
neither the imagination nor reason of the 
reader is the plain duty of ‘all story-tellers, a 
duty which, however, only the very best can 
be trusted to fulfil. 

A narrator who can afford to ignore the 
appeal to reason and stake all on his power to 
fire the imagination, is first of all a poet, 
whether he write in prose or verse. William 
Morris, in his revivals or réchauffés of medie- 
val romances, properly left reason out of the 
count, and strove only to envelop the reader 
in the glow of his own imagination and light a 
responsive flame. Among the romances of 
which the form has the latitude of prose and 
a subtle insinuation of poetic rhythm, ‘The 
Well at the World’s End’ is most successful 
in creating the illusion of actuality, compel- 
ling faith which excludes question and dims 
an irritating perception of artifice. It is 
humanized fairy-lore, with no more novel 
subject than the quest for the fountain of 
eternal youth. Before the young knight 
Ralph of Upmeads and the maiden Ursula 
of low degree reach the well and drink, they 
have to face sorrow and pain and death, and 
to test by experience both their desire and 
their fitness to live long in a world where such 
trials are as certain as the rising and the set- 
ting of the sun. The only source from which 
Mr. Morris believed such fortitude could 
spring is expressed by the Sage of Swevenham 
to the young adventurers, the perils of whose 
way are not yet past. 


‘* Were ye as wise as Solomon and as mighty 
as Alexander, I will say this much unto you, 
that if ye love not the earth and the world 
with all your souls, and will not strive all ye 
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may to be frank and happy therein, your toil 
and peril aforesaid shal win you no blessing, 
but a curse.” 

‘“‘He prayeth best who loveth best,” said 
Coleridge, and he liveth best who loveth best, 
said Morris—loveth not only his kind, but the 
earth and sea and sky and all that on or in 
them is—loveth, moreover, his work, which 
frequently offers such advantages for hating. 
Unquestionably he loved his own work, and 
to none of the many kinds to which he set his 
brain and hand did he fail to give that sort of 
beauty which springs from joy in the doing. 
‘The Well at the World's End’ could never 
have been written from a sense of duty, or for 
fame or pay; it is an expression of joy in the 
play and whims of imagination, and one must 
be ‘hopelessly dull and depressed not to get 
pleasure from its beauty and catch enthusiasm 
from its spirit. 








A Critical Study of Nullification in South 
Carolina. By David Franklin Houston. 
(Harvard Historical Studies, Vol. III.] 
Longmans, Green & Co. 1896. Pp. ix, 169. 

Mr. HovsTon has done well to confine himself 
to a definite and limited field, and to work 
that thoroughly. He has made no attempt to 
discuss nullification in all its bearings, and has 
wisely refrained from traversing again the 
ground already gone over by writers on our 
constitutional history; instead, he has under- 
taken to trace the origin and development of 
nullification in South Carolina, and to discuss 
“the validity of the leading doctrine in the 
light of the precedents on which the nullifiers 
mainly relied, and of South Carolina early 
history.” His work is thus a supplement to 
existing accounts of the movement, and as 
such is welcome. If the narrative touches 
often upon familiar matters, the story never- 
theless gains appreciably in significance by 
this concentration of interest, as well as by 
the clearness with which it istold. Naturally 
Mr. Houston finds little in either the theory 
or the practice of nullification to commend, 
and does not hesitate to indicate from time to 
time his own opinion of the merits of the case; 
but he has written without prejudice, and we 
apprehend that his conclusions will find more 
general acceptance than he himself (if we may 
judge from a remark in the preface) seems to 
anticipate. We have space to refer to but 
two or three topics on which his researches 
shed new light. 

The nullification movement aimed to check 
the centralizing tendencies of the national 
Government, as shown most prominently in 
protective-tariff legislation; and Mr. Houston 
is at pains to make clear the attitude of South 
Carolina towards this particular issue. That 
attitude was not free from inconsistency. In 
general, South Carolina did not direct its op- 
position against high duties as such, if the 
needs of the Government required them, but 
against duties levied for the sake of protec- 
tion. But, down to 1823, the representatives 
of South Carolina in Congress ‘‘ based their 
objections to the principle of protection only 
on grounds of expediency and justice, tacitly 
admitting its constitutionality, and not until 
after that date was its constitutionality de- 
nied” (p. 5). The turning point came in 1816, 
however, when Calhoun and others voted for 
the tariff bill of that year. From that time 
there grew rapidly in South Carolina a feel- 
ing ‘‘ that the interests of the South were not 
identical with those of the North,” and that 
the course of national affairs, under increas- 
ing Northern control, was likely to run in op- 





position to the interests of the State. This 
growing dissatisfaction, sharply accentuated 
by disappointment and chagrin over the re- 
sult of the election of 1824, prepared the way 
for a change in the theory of the Constitu- 
tion—a change the more necessary since South 
Carolina, in the persons of Eldred Simkins, 
George McDuffie, and Calhoun, had in the 
past approved of the exercise of implied pow- 
ers, and of the theory on which their exercise 
was based. 

The steps by which this change of front, be- 
tween 1817 and 1828, was brought about are 
traced by Mr. Houston with much wealth of 
detail, and with especial care. The problem 
was to change public sentiment from the nega- 
tive attitude of opposition to the national 
Government to the positive standpoint of en- 
thusiasm for a new theory of the Constitu- 
tion. The chief part in organizing the move- 
ment, up to 1826, was taken by Senator Wil- 
liam Smith. Smith began his political life by 
opposing Calhoun’s policy, fought the ‘* Bonus 
Bill” of 1817 and the tariff the year following, 
and, after his retirement from the Senate in 
1823 to make room for Hayne, devoted him- 
self to furthering the cause in South Carolina. 
His efficient ally was Dr. Thomas Cooper, Pre- 
sident of the South Carolina College, whom 
John Quincy Adams characterized as ‘a 
learned, ingenious, scientific, and talented 
madcap.” From 1821 to 1824, protests against 
protection ‘‘ poured into Congress from almost 
every county of South Carolina”; while in 
December, 1825, Smith succeeded in carrying 
through the Legislature resolutions which ‘ re- 
versed CaJhoun’s policy and formally pledged 
the State to the doctrine of strict construc- 
tion” (p. 59). The doctrine of nullification, as 
finally enunciated by Calhoun and his school, 
claimed foundation in the Federalist, the 
Kentucky and Virginia Resolutions, the atti- 
tude of New England during the war of 1812, 
the controversy, as yet unsettled, between 
Georgia and the United States, and ‘‘the un- 
derstanding that South Carolina had had from 
the beginning as to the nature of the Union.” 
Mr. Houston examines each of these argu- 
ments in turn, and shows not only that neither 
the Federalist nor the Resolutions of 1798 
afford support for such a doctrine, but also 
that the early history of the State was against 
it, and that in South Carolina the Hartford 
Convention had been generally condemned. 
Only in the Georgia controversy was en- 
couragement to be found for such action as 
the State now theoretically proposed to itself. 

It has been generally assumed that Calboun 
was the principal figure in the nullification 
movement, but Mr. Houston’s investigations 
tend to qualify this view very materially. As 
he rightly reminds us at the outset (p. 3), 
“*South Carolina and Calhoun did not always 
stand for the same thing.” We have already 
seen that Calhoun had approved the doctrine 
of implied powers, and as early as 1814 he had 
committed himself to advocacy of protection. 
In 1817, however, he retired from Congress, 
and, with Presidential aspirations to restrain 
him, refrained for a number of years from fre- 
quent or explicit expression of opinion on pub- 
lic questions. ‘Just at what time,” says Mr. 
Houston (p. 60), ‘‘Calhoun changed from a 
protectionist to a free-trader, from a liberal to 
a conservative, from a liberal constructionist 
to a strict constructionist, from a progres- 
sionist to an obstructionist, has been difficult to 
determine. One thing is clear—his change fol- 
lowed that of the majority of the people of the 
State; and whatever pressure there was, was 
exerted by the State on him, and not by him 








on the State.” Aninteresting letter to Robert 
S. Garnett of Virginia, dated July 3, 1824, 
but first published in 1893, in the Montgomery 
Daily Advertiser, shows that at that time his 
views had not changed; nor did he hesitate, in 
1825, to “reprobate any concerted 
union between States for interested or sec- 
tional objects.” It was not until after the 
passage of the tariff act of 1828 that he became 
thoroughly convinced of the possible dangers 
of a protective system, and began a study of 
the Constitution whose outcome was the theory 
of nullification. That theory, however, had 
already been formulated, in 1827, by Robert 
J. Turnbull, in ‘The Crisis’; and although 
Calhoun “refined the doctrine, put it into 
shape, and elaborated it,” the honor, if such 
it may be called, of originating it would seem 
to belong to Turnbull. That Calboun must 
have seen ‘The Crisis’ is evident from the 
fact that he uses many of its precise phrases. 
“Tt is as an expounder, and as little else, that 
Calhoun figures in the controversy. He was 
not the originator of the doctrine, and he 
played scarcely any part as an actor in front 
of the scenes up to January, 1833” (p. 80). As 
for his own change of front, ‘it would be 
much nearer the truth to say that South Caro- 
lina coerced Calhoun, than to say that Cal- 
houn misguided South Carolina” (p. 64). 

We have said enough to show the impor- 
tance of Mr. Houston’s study. An appendix 
contains Calhoun’s letter referred to above, a 
few extracts from documents, and a biblio- 
graphy. We note references throughout the 
volume to “ Niles Register,” except in the 
bibliography, where it is, properly, ‘‘ Niles’.” 
On page 101 the name of Hugh S. Legaré ap- 
pears twice without the accent. 





A Dictionary of Birds. By Alfred Newton, 
assisted by Hans Gadow, with contributions 
from Richard Lydekker, Charles 8. Roy, 
etc. London: Adam & Charles Black; 
New York: The Macmillan Co, 1893-1896. 
1 vol., 8vo, pp. i-xii, 1-124, i-viii, 1-1088, 
map, and unnumbered figures in text. 

Parts I. and II. of this truly monumental 

work appeared in 1893, and were reviewed at 

considerable length in these columns. Part 

III., Moa-Sheathbill, was published in 1894. 

Part 1V., finishing the alphabet with Zygo- 

dactyli, and containing by far the most im- 

portant feature (the Introduction to the 

whole), besides the permanent Title, Preface, 
etc., was issued late last year. The Dictionary 
has overrun our original estimate of about 

1,000 pages, to the extent of a total of 1,338 

pages, and the event more than justifies our 

prediction that this work would ‘‘ prove the 
most useful single volume ever published on 
ornithology.” No better balanced treatise of 
like magnitude exists in the Jiterature of sci- 
ence ; there is none in which a standard of ex- 
cellence set up at the start is more equably 
maintained to the finish. That standard, 
moreover, is one hitherto unexampled; Pro- 
fessor Newten has no equal in erudition, so 
far as fhe science of ornithology is concerned, 
and few peers in the art of exposition. His 
long incumbency of an important chair in 
the University of Cambridge has made him 
a masterly teacher, and we have in this Dic- 
tionary the most mature fruits of lifelong 
devotion to his favorite study, set forth with 
rare skill and tact. Exceptionally close scru- 
tiny of Parts III. and 1V. not only confirms 
but accentuates our commendation of earlier 
portions ‘‘as containing the greatest amount 
of thoroughly trustworthy ornithological in- 
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formation hitherto embraced between the 
covers of a single volume.” 

The literature of ornithology yields so huge 
a harvest of names, good, bad, and indiffer- 


ent, with such a vast proportion of chaff to‘ 


the sound grains, that the selection of entries 
for a single-volume dictionary required the 
most stringent as well as judicious eclecticism 
for any profitable result. Prof. Newton’s con- 
stant solicitude must have been to winnow 
out his wheat from a mass of verbiage repre- 
sented, we should suppose, by upward of 100,- 
000 candidates for his consideration, if all 
sorts of names be available for alphabetical 
treatment. The New Latin names of birds, 
unipominal as in the cases of genera, and bi- 
nominal or trinominal in the cases of species 
and subspecies ; the synonyms in all three of 
these classes ; the New Latin names of classifi- 
catory groups higher than genera, and all 
their synonyms; the vernacular names of 
birds, Englished from most languages of the 
globe ; the phrase-names of more than one 
word, invented by English writers for birds ; 
the whole array of technical terms in com- 
parative anatomy and physiology, together 
with the rest of the vocabulary of biclogy in 
so far as it is applicable to ornithology—these 
make in their entirety a formidable host 
which never has been, and probably never 
will be, deployed in alphabetical order in any 
one work. A list of them, without a line of 
text, would make a volume, and their inces- 
sant augmentation, should it continue as here- 
tofore, would require annual supplements. 
Prot. Newton bardly needed to inform us, in 
his opening note, that he should make no at- 
tempt to include in his work ‘‘all the names 
under which birds, even the commonest, are 
known”; nor can we doubt that, as stated in 
the preface, upon the conclusion of his long 
labors, it has been his ‘‘ object throughout to 
compress into the smallest compass the infor- 
mation intended to be conveyed. It would 
have been easier to double the bulk of the 
work, but the limits of a single volume are 
already strained, and to extend it to a second 
would in several ways destroy such usefulness 
as it may possess.” Every page of this work 
witnesses its author’s rare judgment in the 
selection of his topics, together with his high- 
ly exceptional skill in handling them effect- 
ively. ‘‘The greatest good of the greatest 
number” of readers must have been his aim ; 
to give the most information in the least space 
bas certainly been his method. The net re- 
sult may be truthfully characterized, without 
qualification or exception, as the best book 
ever written about birds in the English or any 
other language. Many others are better in 
some particulars ; but this one is the best for 
all general purposes. 

To declare any work of like extent and any- 
thing like equal importance to be wholly free 
from error would be to invest it with super- 
human attributes; but we speak within bounds 
in stating our conviction that this Dictionary 
contains the fewest misstatements of fact to 
be found between the covers of any book what- 
soever that runs to a thousand pages or more. 
We should imagine them to be a very small 
fraction of one per cent.; and we believe that 
this is a closer approximation to perfection 
than has hitherto been attained in any lexi- 
cographic, encyclopeedic, or gazetteering work 
in any department of human learning. Doubt- 
less the most egregious error in the body of 
the work occurs in Mr. Lydekker’s article 
Stereornithes ; but that is corrected later on. 
It is important enough to call for special re- 
mark in the author’s preface, where he says 





he does not regret the delay in the comple- 
tion of the work, since this has enabled him 
to show ‘‘the newly announced group Stere- 
ornithes, which seemed at first so important, 
to have no more claim to recognition than 
had that known as Odontornithes.” We 
might point out a slip of the pen here and 
there; but such mistakes are too few and too 
trivial to detract appreciably from the con- 
spicuous preéxcellence of the whole perform- 
ance; and the most expert proof-reader might 
turn many pages before he could find a typo- 
graphical error. 

Professor Newton has been fortunate in 
three of the four collaborators whose names 
appear on the title-page. He is ably support- 
ed by Professor Roy in some particulars, by 
Mr. Lydekker in paleornithology, and espe- 
cially by Dr. Gadow in ornithotomy. Regard- 
ing the last-named, it is no pardonable par- 
tiality to a friend and pupil, but a deliberate 
judgment, to which others will assent, which 
has led Professor Newton to regard Dr. 
Gadow’s anatomical articles as bringing that 
portion of the work to a level hitherto unat- 
tained ; for ‘‘they cannot fail to place the 
enquirer, be he beginner or advanced student, 
in a position he could not hope to occupy 
through the study of any other English book.” 
In this connection the lesssaid about the other 
contributor the better: the author has been 
imposed upon, but, fortunately, the extent of 
the injury to his work is too slight to affect 
the general result appreciably, much as every 
friend of his must regret such a misalliance. 

The most cursory notice of this work, no 
less than the most extended review, would 
miss the main point if it failed to speak par- 
ticularly of the Introduction, which makes 
about one-third of Part IV. So far from be- 
ing a perfunctory performance, to introduce 
readers to a book, is this piece of work, that 
we dare say it surpasses any other 124 pages of 
the Dictionary in interest, in importance, and 
in permanant value. It isa better introduc- 
tion to ornithology and to ornithologists than 
has ever been written before; there is no 
man living who could have penned it ex- 
cept its author. Its obvious scope and pur- 
port are a critical review of ornithological 
literature from its beginning to the present 
day, with an eye single to tracing the real 
progress of the science and ascertaining its 
present status. In substance, this essay is 
sound to the core ; in form, it is simply per- 
fect. Bibliographers there have been, to show 
very extensive and accurate knowledge of the 
subject-matter, but none whose grasp of the 
facts in the case, and whose ability to set 
them forth with a willand for a purpose, have 
approached Professor Newton’s. In handling 
a theme which, as the author says in one place, 
may seem in danger of ‘‘ expiring through be- 
ing smothered by its own literature,” Profes- 
sor Newton would prevent such a possible 
catastrophe by thorough ventilation. Ignor- 
ing everything irrelevant to his main purpose, 
brushing aside al) that obstructs, even passing 
unnoticed all papers in periodicals except 
those of prime importance, Professor Newton 
shows the way through a labyrinth of litera- 
ture to the end he has in view, namely, that 
of exhibiting the edifice of ornithological 
science as it stands to-day, after an examina- 
tion of the materials of which it is composed, 
and of the workmen who have mainly designed 
and erected it. Tocarry on the metaphor, it 
may be said that we have here the capstone 
of the whole structure. 

It is impossible, within reasonable limits of 
a review, to go into details here. One thing 





would lead to another, and we should not 
know where to stop. Besides, anything we 
might say would be futile if what has been 
said should not suffice to send every sincere 
student of ornithology to the book itself. It 
would be trite to call it a work indispen- 
sable to every ornithological library; let us 
say, instead, it is one to lie upon the desk 
of every worker in this branch of natural 
history, as an almost inexhaustible storehouse 
of facts he needs to know, and a perennial 
fount of inspiration on at least one thing 
worth knowing—the difference between ama- 
teurishness aud mastership. 





An Eclipse Party in Africa. By Eben J. 
Loomis. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1896. 
Tuis book records the fresh impressions of an 
intelligent traveller in regions which, though 
known to fame, are visited by few. To those 
who can travel only in the phantom barques 
of literature, first impressions have a special 
value, for they suggest the sensations which 
actual travel produces. But though the book 
is light and readable, it contains a sufficient 
amount of solid information to rescue it from 
any charge of frivolity, and there is little 
about good or bad breakfasts, wet feet, or the 
weather—matters of ephemeral interest with 
whigh some travellers swell their volumes. 

So far as the direct purpose of the expedi- 
tion went, it wasa failure. ‘*A bit of vapor, 
light as a lady’s gossamer veil, white and cool 
as a fleck of sea-foam, has drifted airily across 
the disk of the sun. Only the sense 
of sight, alas! tells the astronomer that he has 
met his enemy and been defeated.” Of course 
the expedition visited Cape Town, that windy, 
dusty outpost of civilization, with its queer 
‘*butte,” and its famous observatory. Mr. 
Loomis also ascended from the coastal plain 
to the ‘* Karroo,” the tuble land which forms 
all the interior portion of South Africa. A 
dull place, the Karroo, to most eyes—as flat 
as the Laramie plains, indeed flatter, for no 
considerable mountains stand above it, and 
the vegetation is similar in aspect to the sage- 
brush deserts of Nevada. The Karroo merges 
gradually into the grass ‘‘ Veldt” of the 
Orange Free State and the Transvaal, as one 
comes within range of the moist winds blow- 
ing from the Indian Ocean. But this vast 
table-land has claims to the respect of all who 
hold in honor the dignity of repose. Since 
the Paleozoic, this region has undergone 
scarcely any serious deformation. Here quiet 
has reigned while range after range of moun- 
tains in other parts of the world has been 
born and has perished under the action of 
‘water dropping day by. day.” How sur- 
prised the peaceful local Kobolds must have 
been at the very restless behavior of their hu- 
man cousins in these latter days! 

Mr. Loomis visited the Kimberley diamond- 
mines, and writes interestingly of the exploi- 
tation of the favorite gems. The crystals are 
found in the ‘‘ necks” or conduits of ancient 
volcanoes, and have been brought up from 
the heart of the earth, suspended in the pasty 
mass. They are in fact porpbyritic crystals, 
or ‘*phenocrysts,” like the quartz crystals in 
ordinary porphyry. Nowhere else can one see 
such a sight as a ‘‘compound” at Kimberley, 
where many hundreds of more than half.bar- 
barous black miners undergo a mild and vol- 
untary imprisonment of months at a time, but 
amuse themselves in leisure hours with the 
war-dances, ceremonies, and games of their 
native fastnesses. 

The author also writes most pleasantly of 
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St. Helena and Ascension, peaks on the great 
submarine ridge of the Atlantic basin. It is 
strange to think that there are such pleasant 
wildernesses in which a misanthrope might 
hide himself from the annoyances of the fin- 
de-siécle existence. The book is beautifully, 
in fact sumptuously, printed and illustrated, 
and should be read where the ever resound- 
ing sea brings echoes from far-off, unknown 
shores. 
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nee and revised ed. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 


Demmi. Rev. A. E bite yok snore el L.. sneiee. 
Boston: Congregational Publishing Soc 


Farmer, Silas. Champions of Christianity. * Eaton & 
Mains. 60c 
Giddings, Prof. Franklin. The Theory of Socializa- 


tion: A Syllabus 
Hogarth, D. G. 


Macmillan. 60c. 
Philip avd Alexander of gulacedon: 
Two Essays in Biography. Scribners $25 
—— ane 4 Tempest and Sunshine. ” ‘J. Ivers 
Co. ic. 
Hungerford, Mrs. Lovice. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cottCo. $1 25. 








Popular Edition 
in One Volume. 


FYFFE’S MODERN EUROPE. 


(1792-1878) 12mo, $2.75 net. 
“ As brilliant a sketch as we have seen for many a 
day.”—The Nation. 
“Tt is by far the most important history published.” 
—Boston Advertiser. 


“It seems to be a most satisfactorily made book, and 
I am sure will prove a great convenience. For two 
years I have used the three volumes. but am very glad 
indeed to have it in one.”— Victor C fin, Prof.in Univ. 
of Wisconsin. 

“In its admirable, practical, and economical form, 
itis especially adapted to the use of students, and I 
shall at once recommend it to my seniors.’ "_B. A. 
Grosvenor, Prof.in Amherst College. 


HENRY HOLT & co., _ New York. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


VITA MEDICA. 


Chapters of Medical Life and Work. 
By Sir BENJAMIN WaRD RICHARDSON, M.D., 
LL.D, F.R.S. 8vo, $4.00. 2 


*,* In this volume, which was completed before his 
death, the author has given varied chapters on his 
memories of the past sixty years, with descriptions of 
some of the ideals he formed in the course of bis long 
professional life. The book includes a considerable 
number of essays treating on personal observation and 
on subjects in the domains of science and philosophy. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
91-93 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Yale 
Mixture. 


A GENTLEMAN’S SMOKE. 


You won’t know the luxury of 
-Smoking until you use Yale. 
Mixture. 


A two-oz. trial package, postpaid, for 25 cts. 
MARBURG BROS.,- 


The American Tobacco Co., Successor, 
Baltimore, Md. 


Wells’s Mathematical 
Series. 


The Students’ Series of 
English Classics. 


34 Volumes Ready. 


The Students’ Series of 
Latin Classics. 


22 Volumes Ready. 


Our Catalogue of School and College Text-Books 
sent on appl cation. Correspondence 
cordially invited. 


Leach, Shewell & Sanborn 


New York. Boston. Chicago. 
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Southern Statesmen of 
he Old Reeime. 


By WILLIAM P. TRENT, M.A., Professor in the 
University of the South. 12mo, gilt top, 
with portraits, $2.00 (Vol. XIII. in Crow- 
ell’s Library of Economics and Politics.) 


“The autbor may be called the best representa- 
tive of the intellectual South of to-day.’’—[ Boston 
Herald. 

“Prof. Trent is alge, — to give dis- 
passionate judgment.’ 

“Worthy of a place > + best libraries. 
troit Tribune. 

““\ work of great importance.’ 
tiser. 

“The latest addition to the Crowell Company’s 
library of economics and politics is also one of the 
best, a model of terse, idiomatic English, and can 
be commended both to students and the general 
reader.’’—[Chicago Tribune. 


*_[De- 


*"—[Boston Adver- 





A South-Side View of the Book. 


“‘Aside from the fairly good style of composition 
employed by Mr. Trent, his historical studies are 
not worth the paper on which they are printed. No 
man who has any regard for truth, for the South, 
for history, shduld permit his son or ward to be 
trained by such a teacher. The is his con- 
demnation.’’—[{Charleston News and Courier. 





For sale by all booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of price, by the publishers, 


Tuomas Y, Crowe. & Co., 
New York and Boston. 
BOOKS ABOUT BOOKS, 
Limited Editions, 
at 
Dodd, Mead & Company. 
Sketches of Printers and Print- 
ing in Colonial New York, 
by Charles R. Hildeburn. 
375 copies printed. $6.50 net. 
Issues of the Press in Pennsyl- 
vania, 1685-1784. 300 copies 
printed. Reduced from $15 
net to $10 net. 
Dickson and Edmond’s 
of Scottish Printing. 600 co- 
pies printed. Reduced from 
42 shillings net to $6.75 net. 
Dodd, Mead & Company, 


149. 151 Fitth Ave., New York City. 





Annals 


THE OXFORD [1APS. 
By Prof. H. S. OSBORN, LL.D. 
Palestine, Egypt, Western Asia, St. Paul's 
Travels, Covering all Biblical Geograthy. 
Accepted authority among students. 

Address 


OXFORD MAP PUBLISHERS, 








OXFORD, OHIO. 


GEORGE I. RICHMOND k C0. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


1. The Devotions of Bishop 
Andrewes, 


Translated from the Greek and arranged anew 
by JoHN HENRY NEWMAN, with an intro. 
duction by Rev. MorGaNn Dix, D.D. Two 
limited editions as follows: Oae of 750 co- 
pies printed on St. Alban’s laid paper. 
Large 12mo, cloth, gilt top, uncut, $2; an- 
other edition limited to 250 copies, ae 
on Dickinson handmade paper, $3 50 


This famous translation of an cnaie famous 
book will no doubt be a welcome addition to stan- 
dard religious literature. It has long been out of 
print and difficult to procure. 


2. Yellow Pine Basin, 


The Story of a Prospector. By Henry G. 
CATLIN 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1 25. 


This graphic story, based largely on experience, 
throwing light upon a character now gradually dis- 
appearing, and who certainly deserves recognition 
and remembrance, viz., the Gold Prospector as he 
existed in the early days of gold-mining in this 
country. 


3- The Fool and His Heart, 


being the plainly told story of Basil Thimm, 
by F. NoRREYS CONNELL. 12mo, cloth, un- 
cut, $1 50. 


This author has already made a great reputation 
in England, and is certain to attract notice in this 
country. From many favorable notices that his 
book has received, we give a few extracts: 

“This book is not of the run-up-to-order type. It 
seems the result and outcome of something like 
temperament. Father Greenwood seems to have 
been drawn from a real person. He is the good 
priest, simple but wise, with a something agreea-. 
ble and touching in his composition and outlook. 
An undercurrent of feeling and sentiment, half hu- 
morous and half gene ong runs through it all, and 
suggests now and again that the scenes and peo- 
ple depicted are done from life and personal expe- 
riences.’’—[ London Athenzum. 

“This is not an ordinary book. Thought has gone 
to the making of it, and care. The author has 
taken the trouble to think, and has been at the 
pains to clothe his thought in well-turned phrases. 
One striking note of the book is the strong relt- 
gious sentiment underlying the story of a young 
drunkard and roué.’’—{National Observer. 


“Basil the ‘Fool,’ whose heart is always betray- 


ing him, whose head never serves him = it 
should, is irresistibly attractive. * de- 
se ription of the day at Majuba Hill ts vi- 


vidly, almost cruelly, realistic. All who read this 
original and interesting book will finish it and look 
eagerly for fresh work from its author.’’—[Pall 
Mall Gazette. 


GEORGE H. RICHMOND & CO. 


12 East 15th Street, New York. 


I etters We buy and sell bills of exchange on 

a and make Cable Transfers of money to 

f Europe, Australia, and South Africa; also 

° make collections and issue Commercial 

C dit. and Travellers’ Credits, available in all 
re parts of the world. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


NO, 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


FRENCH SUMMER RESORT IN THE HEART 
OF THE ADIRONDACKS. 

o ladies, well-known Professors in New York, 
wound receive few young ladies in their own cottage 
during summer. Highest references. For particulars, 
address ADIKONDACES, care of the Nation. 





CREST VIEW SANITARIUM, 
Greenwich, Conn. An ideal home Lal Ls and re- 
creation seekérs. Beautiful scene accessible; 
moderate rates. H. M. icHe K, M.D. 
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HEROES OF THE NATIONS 


Biographical studies of the lives and work of certain leaders of men, about whom have gathered the 


great traditions of the nations to which they belonged, and who have been accepted 
Edited by Evetyn Assort, M.A , Balliol College, Oxford. 


ral national ideals. 


as types of the seve- 


“ The fascinating series of ‘Heroes of the Nations.’”’—Literary World. 


The Nation says of “Julius Caesar”: “It is intended for persons unfamiliar with the classics, and is well 
writtea, by a man who knows his subject, and may be heartily recommended as a useful guide.” 


The London Academ y says: ‘“‘ Morris’s ‘Napoleon’ is certainly the best modern account of Napoleon in the 


English language. 
Fully illustrated, large 12mo. 


NEARLY READY: 

ULYSSES S. GRANT, and the Maintenance of 
American Nationality. 1822-1885. By Ww. 
Conant Cuurcg, late Lieut.-Col., U.S. A. 

ROBERT BE. LEE, and the Southern Confederacy. 
1807-1870. By Prof. ALExanpgR Lex, Washing- 
ton and Lee University. 


NOW READY: 

ROBERT THE BRUCE, and the Struggle 
for Scottish Independence. By Sir Her- 
BERT MaXWELL. 

CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. His Life 
and Voyages. By WASHINGTON IRVING. 
CHARLES Xil. and the Collapse of the 
Swedish Empire, 1682-1719. By R. 
Nisser Baty, author of ** The Life of Gus- 

tavus IIL.” 

. LORENZO DB’ MEDICI, and Florence du- 
ring the Fifteenth Century. By Eowarp 
ARMSTRONG, M.A., Fellow of Queen’s Col 
lege, Oxford. 

. JEANNE D’ARC. Her Life and Death. By 

«Mrs. OvrpHant, author of ** The Makers 
of Florence,” etc. 

., LOUIS XIV., and the Zenith of the 
French flonarchy. By Arraur Hassatt, 
M.A., Student of Christ Church College, 
Oxford. 

JULIAN THE PHILOSOPHER, and the 
Last Struggle of Paganism Against 
Christianity. By Axice Garoner, Lec- 
— on Ancient History, Newnham Col- 
lege. 

PRINCE HENRY (of Portugal), the Navi- 
gator, and the “re of Discovery. By 
C.R Beazury, Fellow of Merton College, 
Oxford. 


XIX. 


XVIII. 


XVII. 


XU. 


XIL 


— 


*,* Orders received for separate volumes or for comolete sets. 


Each, cloth extra, $1.50. 





Half leather, $1.75. 


. ABRAHAII LINCOLN and the Downfall 
of American Slavery. By Noau Brooks. 

. CICERO and the Fall of the Roman Re- 
public. By J. L. Strachan Davipson, 

. M. A., Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. 

. HENRY OF NAVARRE and the Hugue- 
notsin France. By P. F. WILuERT, M. A., 
Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. 

. NAPOLEON. Warrior and Ruler, and 
the [lilitary Supremacy of Revyolution- 
ary France By W..0’Connor Morris. 


. JOHN WYCLIP, Last of the Schooimen 
and First of the English Reformers. By 
LEwWIs SERGEANT. 

. JULIUS CAESAR and the Foundation o 
the Reman Imperial System. By W. 
Wave Fow cer, M. A., Fellow of Lincoln 
College, Uxford. 

. SIR PHILIP SYDNEY, Type of English 
Chivalry in England. By H. R. Fox 
Bourne, author of the “Life of John 
Locke,” ete. 


THEODORIC THE GOTH, the Barbarian 
Champion of Civilization. By THomas 
Hopekin, author of ‘Italy and Her In- 
vaders,”’ etc. 

PERICLES and the Golden Age of Athens. 
By Evetyn Asport, M.A., Fellow of Bal- 
liol College, Oxford, author of a ** History 
of Greece,” etc. 

GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS, and the Strug- 
gle of Protestantism for Existence. By 
C. R. L. Fuetcaér. M.A., late Fellow of 
All Souls’ College, Oxford. 

. NELSON and the Naval Supremacy of 

England. By W. CLarKe RUSSELL, au- 

thor of ** The Wreck of the Grosvenor,”’ 

ete. 
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Illustrated descriptive prospectus of the 


Series sent on application. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, NEW YORK 


LITERATURE 


The Literary History of the Ame- 
rican Revolution. 


By Moses Corr TYLER, Professor of Ameri- 
can History iu Cornell University, and au- 
thor of ‘‘ A History of American Literature 
During the Colonial Time,” etc. Two vol- 
umes, sold separately, 8vo, each $3.00. 


Volume I., 1763-1776; Volume II., 1776-1783. 


“This work is the result of an altogether new and 
original treatment of the American Revolution. In 
the work, for the first time in a systematic and 
complete way, is set forth the inward history of 
our Revolution—the history of its ideas, its spirit- 
ual moods, its sions, as these uttered themselves 
at the time in the writings of the two parties of 
Americans who either promoted or resisted that great 
movement. The plan of the author is to let both par- 
ties in the controversy—the Whigs and the Tories—tell 
their own story freely in their own way. Moreover, 
for the purpose of historic interpretation, he has re- 
cognized the value of the lighter, as well as of the 
graver, forms of literature, and consequently has here 
given full room to the humorous and ‘satirical side of 
our Revolutionnary literature—its songs, ballads, sar- 
casms, and literary facetia.”’ 





A History of American Literature 
During the Colonial Time. 


By Moses Coir TYLER, Professor of Ameri- 
can History, Cornell University. New edi- 
tion, revised. Two volumes, sold separate- 
ly. 8vo, each $2 50. 


Volume [., 1607-1676; Volume II., 1676-1765. 


“In the execution of his work Prof. Tyler has 
evinced a skillin the arrangement of his materials, 
and a masterly power of combination, which will at 
once place it in a very eminent rank among American 
historical compositions. It is not 80 much the history 
of a special development of literature, as a series of 
profound and brilliant studies on the character and 
genius of a people of whom that literature was the 

,natural product. The work betrays acute philoso- 
phical insight, a rare power of historical research, and 
a cultivated literary habit, which was perhaps no less 
essential than the two former conditions to its suc- 
cessful accomplishment. The style of the author is 
marked by vigor, originality, comprehensiveness, and 
a curious instinct in the selection of words.”—GEORGE 
Ripcey, in The Tribune. 


AND LONDON. 





“SPRING PUBLICATIONS. 


By the Author of ** Lancashire Idylls,” ‘* John Rus- 
kin, his Life and Teachings,” etc. 


THE SIGN OF THE WOODEN SHOON. 
SKETCHES OF LANCASHIRE LIF# AND CHARACTER. By 
MARSHALL MATHER. Printed on antique laid paper. 
12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
*.*The comedy and tragedy of factory and village 
life in Lancashire as centring round the “ clogger’s” 
shop—a strong and pathetic picture of life. 


A New Story of Mystery. 
THE LAWYER’S SECRET. 


By Joun K. Leys, author of “The Lindsays.” 12mo, 
cloth, $1.25. 


*,* This cleverly constructed story introduces a 
rather unscrupulous woman, a designing lawyer, and 
some very interesting minor characters; the mystery 
centring about the suppression of a will. 


A New Story for Home Reading. 
GOD’S WINEPRESS. 


A Novel. By Artaur JenkINsOoN, author of “A 
Modern Disciple,” etc. With illustrations. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.25. 


*.* A simple story of a young man’s trials and tri 
= ~ and breathes throughout a hopeful, helpful 


A New Book by Ascott R. Hope. 
THE STORY OF THE INDIAN MUTINY. 
With four illustrations. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


*,* The author introduces his subject with a brief out- 
line of the history and peoples of India, their religions 
and customs, thereby leading up to the cause of the 
mutiny, with its horrors, heroism, and devotion. At 
the present moment, when two most important books 
have been published bearing on this never-to-be-for- 
gotten struggle, this book is most opportune and eluci- 
dating. 





BY TANGLED PATHS. 


A Book for Lovers of Nature, Natural History Clubs, 
etc. Stray Leaves from Nature’s Byways. By H. 
MEADE BrIGGs. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

*,* A series of essays on (English) country rambles, 
bird life, etc., arranged to cover the months of the 
year in procession. 


“ Belongs indisputably in the same class with Jobn 
Burroughs.’’—Boston Herald. 


The Wild Flowers in Colors. 
WAYSIDE AND WOODLAND BLOS- 
SOMS. 

A Pocket Guide to British Wild Flowers for the Coun- 
try Rambler. By Epwarp Step. Second Series. 
With colored illustrations of 130 varieties ; 23 black 
and white plates; also clear descriptions of 325 
species of wild flowers, ferns, grasses, etc., a brief 
introduction and glossary. Pocket size (614x434 
inches), imp cloth, $2.50. 

Also, uniform with the above, The First Series, with 
colored figures of 156 and descriptions of 400 species, 
supplemented with fungl and ornamental foliage 
plants, etc. Pocket size, $2.50. 

A New Detective Story by the Author of ‘* The Mys- 

tery of a Hansom Cab.” 
TRACKED BY A TATTOO. 


By Fercus Hume. 12mo, art linen, $1.25. 

*,*In this ingenious and thrilling story the author 
again introduces the well-known character, Octavius 
Fanks, the detective. 


A New Novel by the author of ** The Shuttle of Fate.” 
THE DUCHESS LASS. 
By CAROLINE Masters. With four page illustrations. 
12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

“ Miss Masters,’’ says The Scotsman, “is evidently at 
home in Lancashire. Her new novelisdelightful . . . 
—aa, in its freshness and vigor, healthy and 
homely in its theme, and singularly impressive in its 
pictures of life and scenes.” 





May be obtained from any bookseller, or will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the publishers. 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO., 103 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


Houghton, Mifflin & 
Company’ s 


NEW BOOKS. 


he Open [lystery 
A READING OF THE MOSAIC STO- 
RY. By Mrs. A. D. T. WHITNEY, author 
of ‘*Faith Gartney’s Girlhood,” ‘‘ Patience 











Strong’s Outings,” ‘‘The Gayworthys,” etc. 
16mo, $1.25. ; 

In this book Mrs. Whitney seeks to inter- 
pret the Pentateuch so as to enlist livelier and 
profounderinterest in the Mosaic story. Back 
of the simple narrative she finds deep and 
helpful suggestions for our daily life and 
stimulus to our wiser thought. 


T™ Day of His Youth. 


ANOVEL. By ALICE BrRowy, au- 
thor of ‘‘Meadow Grass,” ‘‘By Oak and 
Thorn,” etc. 16mo, $1.00. : 

A very readable story. showing in the most 
interesting way how a boy bred in the soli- 
tude of the woods develops into a noble man- 
hood through the strong influence of love, 
through the ee ee by treachery 
in love, and by unselfish devotion to humanity. 


Sold by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 
BOSTON 
11 East 17th Street, New York 











April 15, 1897] 


The Nation. 











Charles ‘Scribner’: s 








HERODOTUS. 


| The text of Canon Rawlinson’s Translation with tha Notes Abridged. By A. J. Grant, King’s College, Cambridge. 


plans. 2 vols. Crown 8vo, $3.50 net 


- Sons’ New Books. 


With maps and 


This, recognized as the best translation of Seredoten, has hitherto beep published only in four volumes, with full notes, and has consequently not 


begn within the reach of students of moderate means. The present edition, 


with selected notes, is designed to supply this want. 


LATIN LITERATURE. 


By J. W. MackalIL, Sometime Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. 


12mo, $l 25 net. 


(University Series.) 


“ T know not where to find in such a convenient compass so clear a statement of the peculiar quality of Rome’s literature, and such sympathetic and defensible 


judgments on the chief authors.”—Pror. Tracy Peck, Yale University. 


AMERICAN LANDS AND LETTERS. 


From the Mayflower to Rip Van Winkle. 
12mo, 


Fifth Thousand, 


wy 
i. 


Mr. Mitchell's latest cones, which has gone at once into a second edition, covers the literature of our country from ‘ 


Smith to William Cullen Bryant 


“No better book could be uiseed in the hands of those who seek a knowledge of early American letters without too formal a course of study.” 
e388. 


AMERICA AND THE AMERICANS. 


From a French Point of View. 12mo, $1.25. 


A striking study, trenchant and witty, of American manners, institutions, 
and modes of thought, which has attracted the widest attention. 


Fourth Edition, 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION AND ENGLISH LITERA- 
TUR 


(Princeton Lectures.) 


Six Lectures. 


By Prof. EDWARD DOWDEN, Trinity College, 
Dublin. 


12mo, $1.25 net. 


|| MARTHA WASHINGTON. 


By ANNE HOLLINGSWORTH WHARTON. 
ae Revolutionary Times.) 
12mo, gilt top, uncut, $1.25. 


| Miss Wharton’s picture of the family and social life of the Washingtons has 
| both freshness and piquancy, and will insure a wide p>pularity for the book, 


(Women of Colonial 
With frontispiece portrait. 


as well as aserious appreciation of its value as a contribution to colonial suey. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’ S SONS, 


By DonaLp G. MitTcHELL (‘Ik Marvel”). With 90 illustrations. 


‘journalistic *’ Captain John 


— Philadelphia 


A STORY-TELLER’S PACK. 
By FRANK R. STockTon. Illustrated. 12m», $1 50. 

Tais new volume contains a selection of Mr. Stockton’s best short stories 
during the last five years. The titles of the stories, “ The Magic Egz,” * The Wi- 
dow’s Cruise,” ** Love Before Breakfast,” “‘ Captain Eli's Best Ear.’ ete, are in 
themselves an assurance and a foretaste of the unique flavor of the book. 


THE BUILDERS, and Other Poems. 
By HENRY VAN Dyke. Elegantly bound in gilt vellum. 
$1.50. 
The title poem of this, Dr. van Dyke’s Arst volume of poetry. has been cha- 


racterized by Prof. Edward Dowden as “a permanent contribution to English 
literature.’ 


12mo, 


John Burr gbs says of the bird poems which are included in this volume: 
“ Nothing truer to life has been written on these themes in this country.” 


MARGARET OGILVY. Zwentieth Thousand. By her Son, 





J.M. Barrie. With Portrait. 12mo, $1.25. 
SENTIMENTAL TOMMY. Thirty-fifth Thousand. 
The Story of His Boyhood. By J. M. Barrie. Illustrated. 
12 no, $1.50. 


153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Thomas’s History of the United States. 


To be accurate and impartial, to give more prominence to the victories of peace than to the details of war, and to make a 
specific contribution to the resources of good citizenship—these are supreme aims in a school history. In just these respects 


‘*Thomas’s History of the United States” is unequalled. Only two books approach it. 


The Nation declares Thomas’s 


superior to either of them. The book has just been thoroughly revised, and the narrative has been brought down to the 


close of 1896. 


EDWARD G. BouRNE, Prof.of History Yale Univ., recently of Adelbert College, Cleve- 
homas’s is the most serviceable single volume on the whole period 
of United States History. 


Half Leather, with Maps and 


{ e ¥. Myers, Author of Myers's General History, Univ, of Cincinnati, 0O.: 
| Sanaa History of the United States impresses me as being a thoroughly 
| good piece of work. I shall recommend the ik. 


Illustrations. 542 pages. $1.00 





SHUMWAY’S A DAY IN ANCIENT ROME. With 59 illustrations. 
Should find a place in every class studying Cicero, Horace, Taci- 
tus, etc. Sq. 8vo, 96 pages, paper .30, cloth -75 


METHODS OF TEACHING HISTORY. A collection of papers by 
leading educators. Edited by President G. Stanley Hall of Clark 
University. Cloth, 405 pages $1.50 


WENZEL’S COMPARATIVE VIEW OF GOVERNMENTS. Gives in 
parallel eolumns comparisons of the governments of the United 
States, England, France, and Germany. Paper, 26 pages -20 


THE STATE. Elements of Historical and Practical Politics. A text- 
book on the organization and functions of government, for high 
schools and colleges. By Wooprow WILson. §8vo, cloth, 720 
pages $2.00 

WILSON’S COMPENDIUM OF UNITED STATES HISTORY. Classi- 
fied lists of important facts, with cross references to contempo- 
rary events and to literature. Cloth, 144 pages -40 


Descriptive circulars and 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, 


STUDIES IN HISTORICAL METHOD. By Mary SHELDON BARNES, 
of Leland Stanford University. Discusses method as determined 
by the nature of history, the historic sense, and the aim of histo- 
rical study, with applications. Cloth, 148 pages .90 


SHELDON’S AMERICAN HISTORY. For grammar schools. On the 
‘‘seminary” or laboratory plan. ‘‘ By it the child is not robbed 
of the right to do his own thinking.” [Illustrations and maps. 
Half leather, 442 pages $1.12 


SHELDON’S GENERAL HISTORY. For high school and college. The 
only history following the ‘‘seminary” or laboratory plan now 
advocated by leading teachers. Illustrations and maps. Half 
leather, 572 pages - $1.60 


SHELDON'S GREEK AND ROMAN HISTORY. Contains the first 
250 pages of the GENERAL History. [Illustrations and maps. 
Cloth - $1.00 





price lists free on request. 
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NEW YORK. 
CHICAGO, 
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HOSIERY. 


Men's Real Balbriggan Half Hose. 
The very best makes of 


English and French Lisle Thread, 
Cotton and Silk Half Hose. 


Plain and Embroidered Fronts, Tartan 
Effects and Novelties. 


GOLF HOSE. 


CARTWRIGHT & WARNER’S 
Celebrated Underwear. 


Ladies’ Underwear, 
Children’s Underwear, 
Men's Underwear. 


GLOVES. 
Droadoy AS 19th ot. 


NEW YORK. 


‘“*Tt ts enough to have conceived such 
a book—more to have written tt.”’ 


Pine Valley 


By LEWIS B. FRANCE 
i2mo, cloth, gilt top, with illustrations, $1.25 


** Pine Valley” is a valuable addition to dis- 
tiactive Amsrican literature, and will hold its 
place as a contribution toward tho history of 
an epoch destined to pass away. 


Whit one admirer says : 


‘Tf it be a virtue to be able to write that 
which brings tears into the eyes of calloused 
men, which ameliorates the condition of little 
children, which causes grateful mothers to 
kneel a trifle longer with your name on their 
lips, then are you indeed rich in enviable pos- 
session!” 


Tamas Y. Crowell & Company, 


_New York and Boston. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 2D ) EDITION, REVISED. 


A History of Newfoundland 
From the 
ENGLISH, COLONIAL, and FOREIGN RECORDS. 
With numerous Illustrations and Maps. 
By D. W. PROWSE, Q.C., LL.D. 
SOR PS igs nis disci ce venceseSeccecced $1.50 
For sale by 


BRENTANO’S, 31 Union Square, N. Y. 
Send Two 2-Cent Stamps for Sample 


BULLETIN, or eight 2-cent stamps “or year’s gubecrt 
tion. Small, but good. TOL REDO BOOK CO CO., Toled odo. 








THE NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION OF 


Johnson's Universal Cyclopaedia 


Covers the whole round of Science, Literature, Art, History, 
Politics, Philosophy, Theology, Medicine. Law, &c., under about 
50,000 titles, and is at once Scholarly, Authoritative, and Up-to- 
Date, because 


(1) Each DEPARTMENT was in charge of a SPECIAL EDITOR, snbinaous iin tees as 
an Authority; and 


(2) The articles were written for it by eminent Scholars and Specialists who sign their names 
to their articles. The information thus given is not only the result of the latest re- 
search, investigation, and discovery; it is authoritative. 


The object throughout has been to provide a Trustworthy Work of Reference, suited to 
the scholar, the professional man, the school-teacher, the business man, and the home. 


There were THIRTY SIX of these DEPARTMENT EDITORS, and nearly three thou- 
sand contributors. 


It contains 7,264 extra royal octavo pages, 1 gO colored Maps, including plans of the chief 
cities of North America and Europe, and over 3,000 Engravings, and is printed from new and 
larger type than that used in former editions. 


Dr. WILLIAM T. Harris, U. S. Commissioner of Education says “ The new edition [of Johnson’s — 
is a decided advance in cyclopzedia making,” and adds: ‘A se of this work ought to be found in the bands o 
every teacher, and the pupils ought to be taught how to use it.” 

President D.C. Gruman of Johns Hopkins University says: , Thoroughness is its marked characteristic. 

- American scholarship may be proud of this achievement.” 

JouHN FISKE says: “I believe it to be incomparably the best cyclopzedia in the English language.” 

Prest. BENJAMIN ANDREWS of Brown University says it “is a work of the highest character, accurate, of 
wide range, and up to date. Itis one of the best works, if not the very best extant, for ready reference upon 
great topics, » past and present, of human knowledge and interest. Many of its articles are the best that caa be 
consulted in English, or in any language.” 

THE INDEPENDENT says that “in the best sense it is an American work developed on a distinct plan of its 
own, and every article written independently for it ” 
ne. THE OUTLOOK says: “It is the best book of its kind for general use in the American home, office, and 

rary. 

THE EpDITOoR OF BOOK NOTES says that ‘n° similar book ever published in this country equals the new John- 
som ees and none was ever published superior t» it in detail; all those now on the market are infinite- 

y inferior to it.’ 





Send for Senile and Silieiin Pages. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 72 Fifth Ave., New York. 


COLUMBIA BICYCL 


1897 Models, 5% Nickel Steel Tubing, Standard of the 
World, have no equal, $100. 


1896 COLUMBIAS 


Models 40, 41, and 44, known everywhere and have no supe- 
rior except the 1897 neers - -— ¢ + « Oe 
Model 42, 26-inch Wheels, —- - - $65 


Hartford Bicycles 


Patterns 7 and 8 reduced from $75 to $60 
Patterns 9 * 10 - * 60 * $55 


Equal to apy bicycles made except Columbias. 
We ask experts to examine them piece by piece. 


Other Hartfords $50, $45, $40 


SOME SECOND-HAND BICYCLES AT BARGAINS 


“geetie gaan ~~ POPE MPG. CO.. Hartford. Conn. 
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